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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“I¢ SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” —Giobe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 





SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, SOCOA."—Zritish Medical Journal. 





'KEATINC’S INSECT POWDER] 





‘aie POWDER is = destroying yng bey ¢ 
offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even 
smallest animal or bird. 
It is strongly recommended to Famrites, Paoprrerors 
oy Horzts, &c., as being clean in its preation, and se- 
that complete extermination of those to sleep- 
ts so difficult to guard 


to 
INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 
THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S GHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘Kxatine’s Powpzn,’ 
@ "and take no other, and you will not be disappointed, 























FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win THE BEST ARTICLES. 


able Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s, 
Hlectro Forks—Tabie, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s» 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s,, 56s,, 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 2s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 11s 
Blectro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s, 7 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—P a tent Rock Oil, Moderator, &o, 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 


Fenders—Bright, 45s, to 215; Bronze, 3s, to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, é&c, 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 

Oa Gaseliors—2-light, 17s, ; 3 do., 52s.; 6 do., 26 6s, 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft,, £3 5s,, to 6 ft., £33, 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, e 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &o, 


Catalogues free, 


DEANE & CO., 46, Kine wiLtiaM sTREeT; LONDON BRIDGE. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 










QLDRIDGE’S relieved, and cured in a fow days, by that celebrated Modi- 
cine, 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


The Best, the Oldest, They require no restraint of diet or confimement during 
= on goy Restora- ar je and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
hair vi ; 
oeetheed.” Over | Jold At 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d, per box, by all Medicine Vendors, 
Established 60 years. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers, 
Why 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls, 
& per bottle. 
WHOLESALE— 
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HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 





THREE GOLD MEDALS} 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 


Boxes, &d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s, size, as there is a considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES. Surceon DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


LONDON 


HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





KA VE’S THE BEST 


SUMMER MEDICINE, 


WORSDELL’S Cool the Blood ; 


Purify the System; 
Go to the root of disease; 


PILLS. Cure thousands. 


Established over 50 years. 


PRESSING ONWARD; 
or, Earnest Counsels for Holy 
Living. By the Rev. W. M. 
Wuirremorr, D.D., Rector ct 
St. Katherine Cree, London. 
Small 8vyo., cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s, 6d. Patent mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


London: Wi11am Poots, 12a, 
Paternoster Row. 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, beer Cough, Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 


blains, &c., &c. 


The Embrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle ; the result is mstanta- 
yore it and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in, PRottles at 1s, 1¢d,, 2s, 9d,,and 49. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 


‘ON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

, AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 

“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GEN UINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 




































In Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 64d., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES. 


A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 





- 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 








Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d, 


WORTH HER WEHIGHT IN GOLD. 


‘* We can safely recommend this very pretty, well-told tale to all our young lady readers.”—Cowrt Journal. 


** A book that we should be glad to find in every home. Let our young ladies read it for themselves, and then make 
a present of it to their servants,”’—ind Words. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12s, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-fiec for 
Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some , Original Stories, Narratives, and 
Eminent Divine in each Number. Poetry. 
“ Undeceived.” By Ruru Exziorr, Authoress of | New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
“A Voice from the Sea,’ “ Margery’s Christmas- | By Rev. Quintus Quaruzs. 
box,” &e. | Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
Chats with Uncle Charlie. Yor the Young | _ 2 Number. 
Folks. gs my - iaigonee from all 
arts o e Globe. 
- or +,‘ or, the Wondertaespve” Yer Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
the Young Folks. By Miss A. E, Counrenay, Labonte y 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 
ee eee The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects ar 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. published every alternate month. : 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by Passing Notes, Reading Articles, 
Eminent Divines. Reviews of Books? &c., &. 





THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter. 





OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON. STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Family Medicine is the most effective 
Bilious and Bo Complaints, Sick 
, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional is D can be*better ted, 
«PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to eadache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and 8i in the Ears, arising aad = 
greats flow of blood to the head a should never be Pag 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their imely 
use, 


For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Headache so very prevalent with the 


ression of b f 8 us Affections, 
Bitches Pin pit, Dulnes of ight, Nervous give a healthy 


avenile bloom to lexion, 
‘ Her Majesty’s Co Comurtseloners have authorized the name and 


address of hy oy PROUT, ite. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
—. be “aig Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


Price 1s, 144, and 3s, 9d, per Box, 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOELOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 





Fifth Thousand. Price ‘s. 6d. 
Bound in Cloth, aa Printed on Toned Paper, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE ; 


COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


Lonpvon: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Parerroster Row. 








THE Winvow Buinp QF THe Periop 
5 THE ONLY VENETIAN 

SESSING SOUND SERVI CEABLE QUALITIES, iT 1s 

Licu™ Fixes IN-HALF THE U SUAL SPACE; Et EGANT 
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ACQUIsITion TO THE PALACE * MAN SEO N. 
& SAMPLE 


LATH & PRICE LES°T 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 
& 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY 5QUARE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE. FOR WiRE BLINDS 
ANDO SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 
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Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 





CHURCH 


SEASONS. 


endings. and Meditations on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. 





‘* Marked by aah good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.”— Christian 


Advocate. 


“The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sots forth much Scriptural trath with reference to the fall of 
man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lerd J esus Christ i in His all-sufficient atonement.” —Record. 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM POOLE, 124A, PATERNOSTER Row. 








Is now po by all Nisiastalite Famitlen, 
YOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANOMANGE 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and Js. Tins 














FOR WHICH 


THREE GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 





For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 
Deak Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aerating powders 


| for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
| nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 














VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

7 in | 1am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar - | make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wanniner, 


sas 1 + Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nutritious than that raised with nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc- 
Yeast. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
Bread may be made with it in a/| 








ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 

QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least dogree injurious. It is indispensable 

° 2 S 1 ’ 8, 

when Yeast is used, as it is not beard ght ee Set ee ee ee 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
° b fore it is put into the yard, Portsmouth, remarks, ‘I should like to bring it 

and rise befor p | Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” * 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwiox’s Baxrra PowpzR 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state 3 then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead st more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 

lk Dumplings.—Make «a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxtre Pownur; as for bread, with 
Faye and vith salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and tf tt comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Bale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 








TAKE GARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 


A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE REFLEX INFLUENCES 
OF NATURE. 
Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
And woo the weary to profound repose! 
Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes? 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude! the man who thee forgoes, 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur 
springs.—Beattze., 

AFTER the scenes over which we have been 
obliged to linger, it isa solace to drop the 
curtain hastily, to give the audience time 
for the sigh of relief we are ourselves in- 
dulging in, with the promise of raising it on a 
landscape whereon nothing sorrowful or har- 
rowing shall intrude. 

Verily man is a rebel, and his probation 
here a time of discipline and durance; but 
the great Creator has been merciful to “ His 
banished ones,” and has bestowed upon their 


prison house a little of the beauty of His | 


own refulgent palace, lavishing upon it adorn- 
ments and delights which shall solace the 
weariness of the captive, and charm with the 
“ preciousness of His thoughts unto him.” 
Oh! when we are most irritated with the) 
clank of the chains, and hurt with the strain | 
ofthe fetters, when our fellow-captives sum-| 
moned hence make our lives appear a blank, | 
let us raise our eyes upward to the resplen-_| 
dent dome of our house of bondage—let us 


|ad libitum or chirped their sharp staccato 
| without faltering into discord. 

The house at which they lodged stood 
| alone upon the beach, but behind them was 
ithe village, and fishing being the occupa- 
| tion of the inhabitants, salted haddocks and 
whitings were laid out in the snow in lines. 

One of the great facts of existence is man’s 
| susceptibility to nature. Man’s heart is as 
an instrument finely strung, and nature is as 
| the master hand, which can sweep its chords 
into ever-varying melodies. Of course there 
are instruments of higher key, of greater 
compass, and richer tone than others, but 
we should be treating our fellow-mortals with 
but scant respect if we did not believe that 
there are but few hearts entirely dumb and 
irresponsive to her touch. 

The bucolic mind may seem stupid and 
insensate to the pastoral beauties by which 
it is surrounded, but never did the Muse 


forsake Olympus with more winning grace 


than when she came to visit the Ayrshire 
ploughman at his lowly toil, and bestow 
generously upon him the inspiration which 
should not be the gift of one tongue only, but 
of many, making him the interpreter of the 
silent language beaming from the meek eyes 
of the flowers, and the golden eyes of stars 
tinkling from the brook’s pebbly bells, and 
| speaking in thunder from the waterfall and 
| from the storm. 

It was not likely that a heart so suscep- 








traverse its pillared and festooned courts, | tible as Clarice Duncan’s could withstand 
and look out from its crystal casements, aind the magic influence, even though she should 
we shall feel the budding wing more ‘than | resist the first approach of joy as a wrong 
the fetters; while our song « shall be of mercy | to the dead, saying, in effect, to nature, — 
and of judgment. ? | Ah, dishallow not my Lent by the music of 
Such were Clarice Duncan’s reflections on | thy Carnival touch, tune not my notes to such 
finding herself on one of the beautiful green | quick measure, for behold the solemn cho- 
isles of Cumbra, enjoying an air as delicious rale, the dirge, and the slow Dead March 
as the air of Rothesay, an interesting | befit best with their circumstances.” But, 
peasantry adding to the picturesque effect | |notwithstanding this protest, nature had a 
of the new scene on which her eyes rested, | ‘little of her own way ; she would bring the 
Mount Stewart on one side, and from the!rose back to the pale cheek, and the spring 
opposite shore the village of Largs, whence | to the light foot, whether welcomed or not. 
the sweet chiming of the bells was floated on| It is difficult to analyze the impressions 
the Sabbath breeze for twelve miles away. _ which different aspects of nature may have 
Ocean's diapason, the wind’s warrior trum-|on the mind of the beholder, her influ- 
pet, were heard with strength subdued to}ences are so subtle, and our sentiments 
sweetness, and the free birds warbled their | under these influences ottimes so vague. 
21 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





God has answered the troubled question- 
ings of our hearts out of her book as He 
answered Job’s, but we could not communi- 
cate the mystic, spiritual language ; we have 
felt that it was peace, and prayed that it might 
be assurance for ever. 

On the vast steppes of Asia, on the Alps in 
rosy twilight, on the unbeginning, endless 
sea, the soul realizes expansion. She seems 
to enlarge herself to take in the idea of God 
—eternal, infinite, all-pervasive. Self dis- 
appears into a sweet nothingness, “there is 
nothing great but God.” We reach in a wild 
rapture Bossuet’s climax, and the soul, 
losing self and finding Him, adores. Provi- 
dence appeals to us upwards from blade of 
grass and corn’s full ear, and hedgebird’s 
security, to ourselves: “ Are ye not of more 
value?” Yes, verily, the troubled spirit 
may clasp hands and echo the homely 
but not irreverent sentiment of a modern 
poet,— 

“** God is in heaven, 
All’s right with the world.”’ 


The first service our three ladies attcn ’e] 
at the parish church was characterized by 
that fervent simplicity which is found in 
villages and country places, but too often in 


towns yields to a frigid formality more suited | 


to the court of earthly monarch than to that 
of the King who invites His subjects to call 
Him “ Father,” granting them freedom of 
access through the merits of their Elder 
Brother and Friend. The Psalms were 
sung with much of the Gaelic intonation, and 
with the “slow pomp of rustic art,” but the 
hearts of the worshippers were in the singing, 
and it struck Clarice that even the little 
children took part in the service, as some- 
thing in which they had an interest. 

So sweet a serenity stole over her spirit, 
that sensibly she could rejoice in the 
abundance of peace. Even a bough from 
the trees that tapped at the small latticed 
window looked as if it had a message of love 
for her; and when the text was announced, 
“To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgivenesses, though we have rebelled against 
Him,” her spirit turned inward in earnest 
supplication that one whom she found it hard 
to forgive might be forgiven, and that the 
Ever-biessed Spirit might seek and reclaim 
that strayed sheep, wheresoever he might 
now be wandering. 

The sermon was so simple, and so happy 
in hemely illustrations drawn from imme- 
diate surroundings, that not a child could 
fail to understand it; and though it was long, 


as Scotch sermons too often are, it did not 
weary. 

On leaving the church they lingered in the 
little kirkyard. Whole families, as well as 
solitary individuals, were found remaining 
there and in the pews for the afternoon ser- 
vice ;—no exceptional instance of the Scottish 
affection for the “courts of the Lord’s 
house.” 

A fortnight on this Isle of Beauty did 
wonders for Mrs. Duncan, She had come 
there so over-fatigued, so completely worn 
out, that the rest had been imperatively 
needed ; and stimulated by an occasional 
rousing word from Mrs, Haste, and by 
her own high sense of duty, Clarice had been 
so cheerful in her presence, that her fainting 
heart was gladdened. One the surest 
proofs of this was when she began to “look 
after ’’ Clarice, to busy herself about trifles 
which that young lady must now learn to 
occupy herself with, to see that when she 
went out she was well wrapped, and to scold 
her when she came in for staying out so late 


oi 











while the evenings were still cold. And 
Clarice submitted with the utmost docility. 
She knew that to have some object of solici- 
tude was essential to her mother’s existence, 
and that nothing at present could divert her 
from brooding so successfully as her maternal 
care for her. Between the two was an in- 
cessant vibration of care and thought for each 
other. 

“ What are you thinking 0’, lassie? ” asked 
Mrs. Haste of Clarice one evening. Clarice 
had seated herself in an empty boat on the 
beach, and was quite unaware that any one 
was near her until she felt a hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“Oh, nothing answered Clarice, with 
a thoughtfulness that contradicted the as- 
sertion. 

“ Thinking o’ naething, a seemple impossi- 
beelity !” 

“Tt seemsso; but really, dear Mrs. Haste, 
how little we think in comparison with what 
we feel!” 

“Noo who asked for that bit o’ mental 
philosophy ? besides, I dinna see the appli- 
cation. It is na true o’ the Scotch, whilk 
feelings are in inverse ratio to their power 0’ 
thought. - It may be true o’ the Irish and 
French.” 

“Do you consider 
tional ?” 

“ They’ve no polarity ; but as for feeling, 
you may transfer my remark to the Italians. 
There's susceptibeelity there an it pleaseth 
you.” 


{?? 


the French emo- 
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classes, that he did not suppose some of us 
could think two minutes consecutively if we 
tried. Some of the girls looked incredulous, 
others laughed, and most of us made the ex- 
periment of how long we could pursue an 
|| uninterrupted train of thought. Oh dear, 
the result was most mortifying! We had to 
| acknowledge the justice of the professor’s 
| stricture. Professor Lindesay was too pene- 
| 

| 

| 


| “Professor Lindesay told us once in the 


trating not to be severe; but do you know, 
Mrs. Haste, to me it was a positive relief to 
find that I was not alone, that there were 
other girls whose minds were as volatile as 


“Oh ay, that was human natur! At 


school we'd rather get in a scrape with a| 
. ° nd . | 
chum or a diveesion than have to be dis- 


I can tell you, too, you’re in 
verra guid company. Philip Henry said he’d 
so little concentrativeness, he could not 
think unless be had a book or a pen in 
hand. I spier it’s the ethereal natur 
o’ thought makes its volatility. We canna 
catch it if we would, an’ when we have it we 
canna keep haud ony mair than we can keep 
the shining grains o’ sand between our 
fingers.” 

“Yes; but Professor Lindesay said we were 
morally responsible for the cultivation of the 
power. a natu- 


graced alone. 


hic 
$hid 


He said that without it even 
rally religious mind must become dissipated. 
He instanced the concentrativeness of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and assured us that he believed 
had this great power to follow up a thought 
been wanting, the law of gravitation would 
never have been demonstrated, we should 
have had no solar system, no geologic dis- 
coveries, nor even steamboats and railroads.” 

‘Well, lassie, suspend the cultivation of it 
for a while, and wait till you get to Seabright, 
you'll have time enough for concentration 
there.” 

“ And for castle-building too if I do not 


“If Professor Lindesay thinks he will keep 


mental discipline of which we had no con- 
ception ; yet by constant practice both the 
mental grasp and the memory would be 
strengthened.” 

“Hech! hear him. He ought to have 
commended all his pupils to the Presby- 
terians, where the sermons are on occasion 
three hours long. What a capital school for 
Professor Lindesay’s disciples! In the time 
of the early Puritans there were chapels in 
which people attended every morning at five 
for prayer and for sermon, and one divine 
began with the first verse of the 119th Psalm, 
and preached through its 176 verses in as 
many days. Law, testimonies, statutes, pre- 
cepts; precepts, statutes, testimonies, law ! 
There was concentration.” 

“ And I should think repetition too.” 

“Well, yes. It would be difficult to find 
176 different settings for the same diamond.” 

“‘He must either have been a very in- 
genious or a very prosy mortal to have tried 
it. What a mysterious problem is human 
life ! When we come to the end of it, how 
little of our time shall we find has been taken 
up either with solid thought or noble 
action!” 

‘“‘ Houts, Clarice! nae mair o’ your moral- 
izing. Just to think what has come out o’ my 
offering ye a penny for your thoughts! ” 

“Dear at that, for when I volunteer 
them you decline.” 

“Ves ; but I should like to know what the 
feeling was I disturbed. Your face didn’t 
look as if it was a verra fugitive one.” 

“TI believe I was fancying myself irresist- 
ibly happy.” 

‘You did not look so. 
what your face said?” 

“If you have the gift of divination.” 

“Tt questioned that the happiness was a 
wrang to him, who had gone before ; my 
bairnie, since he’s entered on the fulness o’ 
joy, d’ye think he’d grudge you a wee Crap, 
especially when partaken of in memory of 
him ?” 


Shall I tell you 





girls o’ your age frae biggin castles, he’s con- 
templating one o’ the greatest feats that ever 
entered the brainof an American. Well, it’s 
a great work, and it ‘ll need the coolness of 
a Scotchman to carry it out” 

“Yet he told us how it might be done.” 

“ Ah, better publish the prescreeption. for 
a general benefit.” 

“Chiefly he called upon us to hear sermons, 
and attendto thesame. We ought never to 
let the attention flag for one moment in 
listening to either sermon or lecture, and to 
do that would require an amount of 





Clarice averted her face, perhaps to hide 
some tears. 

“ Look up 

The sun was leaving a trail of fire behind 
him, and folding gorgeous curtains around 
him as he passed away from sight. 

“He goes to his rest like a king. 
we weep till his rising again ?” 

‘No, indeed.” 

“Let us take all the joy that is gi’en us, 
an’ not think scorn o’ the meanest star that 
lends us its light in his stead.” 

There was danger in remaining any longer 
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in the empty boat. Clarice was warned by a| clined face and head of the cotter’s wife at 
slight shiver. She quitted it, and wishing to| her congenial toil! How comfortable looked 
restore circulation by a quicker walk than | the red-bricked floor ! 
Mrs. Haste’s sixty years would allow, she} Call it a whim or what you please — 
accompanied her to the door of their tempo-|an erratic impulse, if more elegant — but 
rary home, and then again set off on a lovely | Clarice became possessed of a strong desire 
ramble. to enter one of these rustic houses to assist 
It was Saturday evening. As she pursued|in the washing and the towelling and the 
her way, little children were going discon- | brushing out of the yellow locks. But she 
tentedly home. Their play must end with| could not intrude without some introduction, 
the sundown, in consideration of its being | and she racked her brain to find one, with- 
tub-night. lout result, till passing a cottage where a 
On returning Clarice caught more than | basket of green eggs, with deep purple spots, 
one quick comprehensive “ glint” in cottage 'was in the window- seat, she remembered 
homes, where proud mothers were superin-| that Mrs. Haste had expressed a wish for 
tending these special ablutions, with a supreme | sea-gulls’ eggs. Doubtless these were col- 
indifference, both on their part and the| lected for sale. 
rollicking youngsters, to the chance gaze of a Before the fire stood a little five-year-old 
passer-by. ‘urchin in his clean night-dress, with his cate- 
Fat baby hands were trying to grasp the | ichism in his hand, “while his mother was 
white sud blossoms which by the law of | engaged upon another little subject, and her 
attraction were floating to and clustering | ‘mind divided between modern theology and 
round their own white limbs ;; a good lather | at least one of the external observances of 
being thought indispensable by “the canny | the law of Moses. 
gude wfie to the effectiveness of the cleansing | Hech, Johnnie ! dye think to larn yer 
process. To the city bred lady the sight was | catechis’ wi’ starin’ it’ fire? Ye'll ne’er be 
as novel as it was pretty. ‘high larnt an’ wag yer pow i’ a poopit wi’ 
“T wonder how a young mother feels when fancyin’ clerk an’ people i’ i’ t’ bleezes. What 
she washes her first baby!” she thought.|is the chief end o’ mon? Haud yer whisht, 
“ Dear little things, how comfortable they Sandy! Sech hands as these I niver did 
look ! sitting with dripping, tangled locks on|see! Mother ’ll ha’ to git a little boiler to 
the flannel aprons, and looking meditatively put them in an ye dinna tak’ care.” 
into the bath, as if they contemplated a self-| “Tell us about the bairnie an’ his step- 
willed plunge into it.” 'mither,” said he of the catechism. And 
We are intolerant of the world’s gladness hereupon followed a highly sensational story 
when our own hearts are not in harmony (rife in the neighbourhood, the unfortunate 
with it. Such a state of feeling is highly hero of which had to undergo all the tor- 
morbid, and it is a misery analogous to turous processes of the laundry, soaking over 
what we realize on a cold November morn- ‘Sunday, and hanging in a blanket over a 
ing, when the blanket of the dark is kitchen line to dry. 
exchanged for a pack of raw, chill, un-} It would have been most cruel to destroy 
comfortable air; when we get up with a|the children’s credence in the validity of this 
stupid headache, and find that the ruling | bit of oral tradition, the heartless little rogues 
domestic planets are combining against us, |s0 thoroughly enjoyed it. 
in their courses and out of them ; when the; The painful story, however, had a satis- 
post that was to put an end toa nine weeks’ | factory conclusion ; the hero left off making 
suspense passes our door, and our faint | | mud pies, and respected the obligation of the 
attempt at making a breakfast threatens either | toilet ever after. 
to choke us or give us a fit of indigestion. | It was at this position of affairs that a rap 
Clarice was happily triumphing over this | was heard at the door. 
sore heart-sickness, but she had hada spell} ‘Coom in,” said the gudewife, in a shrill 
of it. Now that it was relieved she felt glad / voice, but looked rather startled to see the 
that there ‘was gladness in the world; that |invitation responded to by one o’ t’ leddies 
if she could not rejoice, others could ; that the | i’ black, at the lodgings doon o’ t’ beach.” 
cup of domestic happiness dashed from fellow-| With characteristic thoughtfulness Clarice 
ship with her warm, loving lips was freely | closed the door quickly, lest a draught should 
given to the peasant and the Queen. The|assail the hardy youngsters who were under 
glow from these little cottages, how bright it|such circumstances of disadvantage, and then 
was! Howthe firelight played on the de-| said, in her clear, silvery tones,— 
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** Excuse my troubling you, but I saw 
some sea-gulls’ eggs here as I was passing ; 
can you accommodate me with a few?” 

“ Yes,” said the woman, making a snatch 
at a harden towel. 

“ But do let me wait till you’ve washed the 
little one. What bonny children they are! 
It’s so nice to see them enjoy the water.” 

“ Ay,” said the proud mother, “they take 
to it verra nigh as nat’ral as the young crabs 
an’ lobsters ; but tak’ a seat, leddy, for it’s a 
puir welcome to leave ye stan’in’ on t’ 
floor.” 

Clarice did as she was desired, placing 
herself in closer neighbourhood to the bath 
than the little tenant thereof thought seemly. 
Perhaps his dignity was insulted, for he made 
some show of resistance; but she looked at 
him so archly, and spoke to him so sweetly, 
that she insinuated herself into his good graces, 
and he screamed with laughter when, putting 
her sleeve from her fair arm up to the elbow, 
she kneeled beside him, and seizing the flannel 
mop, made the water break into tiny cascades 
over his fat shoulders. The mother felt that 
her bairn was honoured, for, as she said, she 
“kenned the quality when she saw’em, as 
easy as she kent a green parrot fra a hedge- 
sparrer.” 

Clarice had her wish, and when the three- 
year-old child was in his night-dress she 
took him on her knee, while his mother 
sought a small basket for the accommo- 
dation of the eggs her visitor insisted on 
carrying with her. She left the cheery little 
ingle with reluctance. What feeling in her 
was it that the little scene had wrought upon 
as a veritable cottage idyl? She did not 
ask herself, she would have been incredulous 
if she had been told that for long, the 
sudden apparition of herself, ordinary as was 
her errand, would be talked of by these chil- 
dren as being as wonderful as the visits of a 
fairy queen in a red and blue picture book. 


tempting than the ripe. And as for inno- 
cency, it’s an innocency that has na merit. 
But I winna speak light o’ children, I like 
them best when they’re up grown, that’s a’.’ 

The children bore her strictures with un- 
disturbed equanimity, consoling themselves 
upon the largesses of gingerbread, toffee, 
and pace-eggs, which she, with no niggard 
hand, distributed. 

As yet Clarice did not know that not only 
the Kyles of Bute, but even the Isle of Skye 
was in Mrs. Haste’s programme, When 
informed she protested against it, depre- 
cating the added trouble and expense. But 
Mrs. Haste was not to be gainsayed. 

“Your mamma has hada fine rest,” she said, 
‘and her spirits ha risen like the mercury 
in the thermometer gin ye haud it in your 
hand. Now she will be better for moving 
about, and having a constant variety. Oh, 
ye want to ha’ mony bonny pictures hung 
in the chaumers o’ your brain, Clarice, ere 
you sit doon i’ ye’re wee bit ingle in North- 
umberland to think them ower. I ken ye, my 
lassie. ‘The moving’s guid for your mamma, 
the scenes for you. You shall ken hoo the 
sea luiks at Skye, and mebbe when ye think 
on it and I am far awa, ye’ll tune up and 
sing the mermaid’s song. 

“ Mv gay bower is biggit 0’ the gude ship’s keels, 

And the banes of the drowned at sea, 
The fish are the deer that fill my parks, 
And the water- waste my dowrie. 





** And my bower is slated wi’ the big blue waves, 
And paved wi’ the yellow sand, 
And in my chambers grow bonnie white flowers, 
That never grew on land.” 


The old lady sang the words in her clear, 
shrill treble, that always had a wild, weird 











The little adventure caused some amuse- 
ment on her return. For her mamma’s sake 
she was trying to make the most of mirth’s 
opportunities. Mrs. Haste, though a mother, 
was not, as she phrased it, “ a child-fancier,” 
but when children came in her way she was 
sufficiently good-natured, provided they were 
not obtrusive and troublesome. One-half 
the fuss made about them she declared to be 
mere sentimentalism, vanity on the part of 
the mothers, and interesting affectation in 
the young ladies. 

To speak to her about infantile innocency 
and beauty met with an invariable rejoinder, 





“Na, na, the unripe peach is not mair 


charm of its own, despite the lack of mel- 
lowness. 

Clarice liked it so well that she asked her 
for another song, and she complied, not 
fearing the proximity of ill-natured people, 
who might make remarks on the breach of 
conventional observance. 


‘*Their groves o’ sweet myrtle, let foreign lands 
reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume, 
Far dearer to me yon low glen o’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the hern stealing under the lang yellow broom. 


‘* Far dearer to me yon humble broom bowers, 

* Where the blue bell and gowan lurk lowly, unseen, 

For there lightly tripping among the wild flowers, 
A.listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 


‘* Though rich is the breeze in their gay sunny valleys, 
And cauld Caledonia’s blast on the wave, 
Their sweet-scented woodlands but skirt the proud 
palace ; 
What are they? The haunt of the tyrant and slave. 
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‘* The slaves’ spicy forests and gold bubbling fountains, 
The brave Caledonian views in disdain ; 

He wanders as free as the winds of his mountains, 
Save love’s willing fetters, the chains o’ his Jean.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—NEW SCENES AND ODD 
EXPERIENCES, 
‘‘He who possesses a susceptible heart has an 


inexhaustible mine of sweet emotions.” 
** Diamond Dust.” 


THE Scotchman disappointed of a tour down 
the Rhine may well console himself with the 
Kyles of Bute. 

It is disputed whether their rugged mag- 
nificence does not exceed the beauty of the 
Rhine scenery. 

Many picturesque groups may be seen on 
the hard-working little steamboats which 
pass and repass on the Frith of Clyde. For 
the fare is at a minimum, and freely taken 
advantage of by agriculturists and market 
people. 

Proceeding westward, the mountains 
threaten to hem one in, like the narrowing 
chamber of the Spanish Inquisition, and the 
little steamer, like Tennyson's “ Brook,” may 
be said— 

**To wind about 
And in and out,” 


as it threads its way through the sinuous, 
labyrinthine passes, where castles, villas, and 
villages all witness to man’s ability to appre- 
ciate what is good, and his love of cool 
retreats in nature as a rest from the fitful 
fever of the busy town. 

Groups of old women in blue and scarlet 
cloaks furnished a bright relief to the sombre 
habiliments of two quiet ladies who spoke 
little and observed much. 

The Kyles of Bute were not new to them ; 
Clarice could recall many of the remarks 
made by her father as, in company with him 
and her mother, she once made the same 
tour, and she had heard from his lips the 
stories she could overhear other passengers 
narrating of the Lamonts, the Campbells, and 
the Macdonalds. 

The cliffs of Arran were enshrouded in 
fog, so imagination had to supply their pre- 
sence; they passed Aird Lamont without a 
storm. Loch Fyne was a charming minia- 
ture scene to gaze upon, and hang up in the 
mind’s picture gallery. 

The savage and the sylvan, the careless 
and the cultured, were in strange contrast, 
but the whole was exquisitely beautiful. 

In the modest inn at Inverary where they 
stayed for two days, Clarice wrote to Mrs. 
Grey, recording her impressions in a some- 


what lengthy epistle, and her kind friend 
was both surprised and gratified at the 
healthy tone of her letter. 

We shall not remain with her at Inverary, 
to explore with her the castle ; neither shall 
we give our readers the unnecessary fatigue 
of accompanying her on_ her north-west 
passage to Skye. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety to make 
everything as comfortable as possible for 
Mrs. Duncan, a few discomforts were un- 
avoidable, but neither she nor her hale com- 
panion of sixty was any the worse for them, 
Indeed, Mrs. Haste, with her usual acuteness, 
had estimated the reflex advantage the in- 
consequent fatigues of such a journey might 
be to Mrs. Duncan now she was rested. 
They would interrupt the current of her 
thoughts and occupy her cheerfully in the 
exigencies of the present. 

The Scotch tourist might wonder what 
real pleasure was to be anticipated in a visit 
to the Isle of Mists, for such is the significa- 
tion of the Danish word Skye; but the 
mists are not perpetual, and though they do 
not shroud particularly sylvan scenes, yet 
the emerged hills loom grandly through 
them, and the Coulin mountains deserve 
perhaps as much as the Cumberland lakes 
to have at least one poet all to themselves. 
If Nature in her high places could attach a 
laureate, she would supply him with the wine 
ot inspiration more freely than with the juice 
of the vintage. 

In the dangerous fastnesses of Skye, 
Prince Charlie ofttimes found a welcome 
retreat, and the fidelity of some of the in- 
habitants in the alternative of stripes for con- 
cealment or reward for betrayal proved them 
worthy of their soil. The nobility of the 
scenery around them might have communi- 
cated itself to the sturdy souls,— 

‘* A spirit to their rocks akin, 

The eye of the hawk with the fire therein.” 

If there is fascination in the sense of 
danger, it is not difficult to court the doubt- 
ful enjoyment in rambles at Skye. The 
rocks are slippery as glass, yet one need 
not venture upon them. ‘The keen return- 
ing sense of life and vigour in Clarice made 
hers, rather venturesome, and she ofttimes put 
herself in positions that would seem to re- 
quire the aid of a knight. She had banished 
hers however, and must accustom herself to 
the independence and the self-reliance of the 
“unprotected female,” representative of a 
class which embraces a great variety of 
characters. 
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The chief object of interest in Skye 
is Strathaird’s cave. The beautiful spar 
with which it is lined, the stalagmites 
and stalactites resemble white sugar. Its 
exploration is difficult and tedious. Only 
Clarice attempted it, and even she was almost 
inclined to repent her temerity before 
she had penetrated very far. 


If any one wants to realize the idea of 


deep solitude, let him visit Loch Scavaig. 
Let the aching eye of him who is sleepless 
from care, and from the vain attempt to 
adjust his own vexed life into harmony with 
the great machinery that goes on without 
pause, and cannot, must not pause for the 
sake of the few flies that may get involved in 
its giant processes,—let such a one, I say, get 
within the circle of giant hills which enclose 
Lake Corruisk and look down into the depths 
of its blue liquid eye : let him imagine there, 
what may have been the scenery some time 


on this side of the moon; and unless the} 


silence is too oppressive he may be soothed 
with the calm realization of what the Ger- 


mans call das Freiz, while the eagle grandly | 


sails above his head to its eerie in the black 
peak which his foot may not assay, while the 
red deer and the wild goat leap from crag to 
crag and snuff the air, delighting in the pre- 


sent and oblivious of what bounds it; while} 


the sea-gulls congregate and spread their 
lilac-bordered wings for flight, or rock in 
their blue-white curtained cradles, the 
bonny, bonny birds; and these shall relieve 
the sense of desolation, for here also is 
happiness. 

The intelligent beholder who gazes in 
sadness is sad by right of his higher nature, 
and shall one day be happier than they are 
by the same royalty. 

The poor of Skye are very poor, yet they 
are contented. The boll of meal is their 
larder, and if to their one luxury, whisky, they 
show too sincere a devotion, apologetically 
they will tell you that they never get “ fou’d.” 

We might linger over these varied scenes, 
but our object is to write a story, not a book 
of travels. 

And how was little Trotter all this time ? 

The willing spirit had known its season of 
reaction. ‘Trotter had felt the consequences 
of having what is commonly termed “too 
much on her,” and the rest and quiet and 
companionship of home had been impera- 
tively needed. But these had gradually 
wrought their own cure, and now she could 
look forward bravely, hopefully, to the 
moment when she should undertake the post 
she had so disinterestedly chosen for herself. 


Let us look in on the quiet home in the 
busy street, where her thrifty hands have 
been employed in putting all in order for the 
evening. 

A geranium, a monthly rose, and a fuchsia 
are growing on the window-sill, not in 
flaming flower-pots, but in green painted 
ones, and a tiny shelf is the Standard Library 
of the lord of the humble dwelling. 

“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and * The Holy 
War” comprise the whole of the fiction. 

The Psalms, (Scotch version), Beecher’s 
“ Minstrel,” “Blair's Grave,” the Poetry; but 
Trotter contemplates an addition thereto as 
a parting gift, viz., “ Night Thoughts.” 

The History of the Scotch Covenanters, 
Boston’s “ Fourfold State,” Calvin’s “ Insti- 
tutes,” complete the list. 

It was no wonder if Trotter and the rest of 
|the juveniles had one time looked askance 
| at the wholesome but heavy fare provided for 
them, and had been tempted into the eating 
| of forbidden fruit, suffering from many a harm- 
| less indulgence real remorse and terror. 

The initial sin of disobedience, how 
| strongly do burdensome restrictions dispose 
| us to incur it ! 

| On the little round table in the corner, 
| covered with an antimacassar wrought when 
crochet was in its rudimental simplicity, lay 
the big ha’ Bible, and it would have been 
deemed sacrilege for any book to have been 
placed on its timeworn covers. 

There is not much resemblance between 
the father and the daughter. It was her 
mother Trotter had favoured, decidedly to 
her own advantage; for the high cheek- 
bones were more Scotch than Grecian, 
and a certain cast of feature betokened a 
religious conscientiousness and meditative- 
ness which might possibly degenerate into 
asceticism. 

The tea-things had been washed and put 
away. ‘Trotter was making the most of the 
precious moments in which she could have 
her father all to herself, a rare privilege, and 
in her hand she held a letter, every sentence 
of which was forming a subject of discussion. 

“Tam so much better than when we parted, 
dear Trotter ; then I was conscious of « othing 
but a sorrowful endurance, now I feel braced 
for what is before me, and mamma is like a 
new creature. I have been trying so to 
appropriate the Love, and is there not need 
that in this stormful life we should try to 
appropriate it, and wrap our poor shivering, 
aching natures in it as in a cloak ? 

‘Of course we couldn’t do that if it wasn’t 
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our own hands a cloak around us, or let it 
hang loose, is according to the need we feel 
of it, or the contrary. 

“TI have thought of the expression ‘I will 
cover thee with my feathers,’ as illustrative of 
the encircling of the ‘ wings.’ 

_ “ Perhaps they encircle us when we are 
little conscious of them, but don’t you think 
our weak, tremulous touch upon them, trying 
to draw them closer, must be in a sense 
pleasing to Him who so cherishes us ?” 

“That’s a bonny thought,’ said the old 
man, “ and a tender way of putting it; so 
you may ‘hang apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” I could not complain if perhaps 
there wasn’t a little over-familiarity in it. 
She speaks of the comfort as if it was her 
right, instead of being, as it is, all of grace; 
and the mortal touch upon the Wings might 
be profanation.” 

“Was it on the Garment’s hem ?” 

“No, but that was done with trembling.” 

“‘ Dear father, are we bidden to tremble or 
to believe ?” 

“ Both. I will always hold to it both. But 
‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,’ and 
your young lady seems to be one o’ the 
‘called according to His purpose ;’ but I 
fear me there’s a danger lest, in the belief 
of many now-a-days, faith should take the 
crown from grace, works laid aside as un- 
important because not necessary to salvation, 
and belief preached to the candidates for 
the kingdom rather than obedience.” 

_ Trotter was silent. Her opinion varied a 
little from her father’s, but she did not ad- 
vance it. She had been under teachers of 
more liberal mind since she was under 
his rigorous training; but she always listened 
to him with the air of docile attention that 
had characterized her early childhood. 

The sentiment above recorded was the 
only religious one that the letter contained, 
being mainly descriptive, and giving Trotter 
instructions as to the time when they must 
meet en route for the homeward journey. 

Much affectionate solicitude was expressed 
respecting her, and Trotter folding the letter 
said, “Isn’t it pleasant to be so cared 
for?” 

“ Ay ; and if it hadna been so I could-never 
have given my consent to your sinking your- 
self so, my dear, but it seems to ha’ been o’ 
the Lord’s ordering that you should be made 
a messenger o’ grace to that family, even as 
the little maid in Naaman’s household was 
the means o’ the healing o’ his leprosy,” 

Trotter modestly disclaimed the feeble 
instrumentality which had only held up the 





light when it was yearned for, but her father 
was not mistaken as to the ground upon which 
this extraordinary attachment between mis. 
tress and maid rested. 

“ All men, yea, even all Christians are not 
as brothers born for adversity. These gentle- 
folk will not forget that you stood by them 
in their hour o’ need, and determined to cast 
in your lot wi’them. They will be mindful 
of you to spare you while you are in their 
service, and they will prove themselves 
friends when perhaps you haven't me to 
look to.” 

*“‘ Ah, don’t remind me of that, dear father, 
nor think what I do is a sacrifice. Often 
while I have been talking to my dear Miss 
Clarice I have felt my heart cleave unto her, 
and if she hadn’t listened to my ‘Entreat 
me not to leave thee,’ I should have felt as 
David did when he parted from the young 
Prince Jonathan. But she is a noble, win- 
ning lady, just like her kind letter, and some- 
times it seems to me as if her troubles had 
added not only to her goodness, but to her 
beauty. They seem like the moss to the 
rose, or the lace-work of frosts, or of dew 
on a cold morning to the trees.” 

“Tak care ye dinna give too much wor- 
ship to the creature. Beauty’s only skin. 
deep, and the Lord’s chastenings often make 
it to consume away. ‘The grass withereth, 
and the flower fadeth, but the word of the 
Lord shall endure for ever.’” 

“Yea, and upon the testimony of that blessed 
Word both grass and flower shall spring again 
to flourish in that “ bonnie land” whither our 
old friend’s thoughts were for ever tending. 

Trotter felt much at leaving him, but 
undemonstrative generally, she was pecu- 
liarly so with her father. His bearing to- 
wards his children had not encouraged their 
confidence, but his voice trembled with the 
freight of the sweet Scottish parting word, 
“Dinna forget,” and the womanly tears 
welled from her gentle eyes as she thought 
how in absence the heart must grow fonder. 

We accompanied our dear friends on their 
journey. to Skye, but we shall leave them to 
find their own way back again, and because 
we have abjured the painful, we shall not 
return with them to Edinburgh, lest there 
should be a revival of the ghost we have 
laid. 

We will meet them again on the platform 
of the railway station at Dundee, Trotter 
standing by, carrying as many of the wraps 
and small parcels as she conveniently can. 
The train for the Pelaw junction would soon 
be due. 
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Clarice,” says Mrs. Duncan under her 
breath, “‘ I think that now we ought to begin 
as we mean to continue. Should you very 
much dislike making the rest of the journey 
second class?” 

The question took Clarice by surprise. 
She had not thought of that. It was the 
first circumstance of the kind connected 
with her altered position that had been 
forced upon her. 

“TI mind! Oh, dear mamma, there is no 
degradation in it, nor should there be any 
hardship to the recent tourists to Skye.” 

“Tt is only that you have not been used, 
my dear, but I shall take our tickets second 
class.” 

During the next stage of the journey 
they were silent, their minds naturally 
being occupied upon the kind of reception 
they might meet with at Seabright, and 
with what the change should prove to them, 
the excitement of travelling over. It was 
evening when they arrived at Pelaw, and 
there a disappointment awaited them. Owing 
to some mistake in the trains, the last 
had left for Newcastle, and they were in- 
formed there was no proceeding to Seabright 
till next day. 

An irritating disappointment, but borne 
with tolerable equanimity. Mrs. Duncan 
telegraphed to her brother to apprise him of 
the delay, and having bestowed. the luggage 
in the usual manner, went with her daughter 
and maid into the town to seek a night's 
lodging. 

No cab being obtainable, they had to 
prosecute their “ stranger-and-pilgrim ”-like 
quest on foot. 

Mrs. Duncan asked to be directed to a 
Temperance hotel, explaining afterwards to 
Clarice that the accommodation there would 
be comfortable, and cheaper than at an 
ordinary railway hotel, and now that must 
be taken into consideration. 

Clarice was amused at her mamma’s 
readiness. Laughingly she assured her that 
she did not know she possessed such versa- 
tility of talent. 

Mrs. Duncan might have told her that 
past experience was to thank for it. 

By the time they got to the hotel it was 
raining. 

The place looked clean and cheery, but no 
waiter was in attendance upon the door. 
There was neither bell nor knocker. Mrs. 
Duncan tried rapping with her umbrella, but 
no one answered to the summons; pushing 
their way a little farther they were startled by 
a loud, screaming voice, “ We're all for tee- 





totallers here! We're all for teetotallers 


here!” 

Turning hastily, they found, not the land- 
lady, but a grey parrot swinging in a cage, 
and evidently working itself up into a high 
state of excitement. 

Pretty Poll, however, was trained to do 
duty as a conciérge, and this was her signal, 
for immediately a comely-looking damsel 
came to the rescue, and showed her visitors 
into a comfortable parlour, quickly disap- 
pearing to execute the order for toast and 
tea. 

Clarice wondered if all Temperance hotels 
economically combined the duties of door- 
knocker and of Temperance partisanship in 
the offices of a watchful parrot. 

The walls of the room in which they sat 
were hung with a series of rude engravings, 
as terribly truthful as Hogarth’s “ Idle ’Pren- 
tice.” The subject was equally uninviting, 
“The Bottle;” and the downward course 
under its influence finds but too often a 
corroborative testimony in actual life. 

A glass of porter on the mant: !piece 
looked the reverse of ornamental, and sadly 
out of character with pretty Poll’s assertion, 
but on examination its contents proved to be 
confined air, and as such the glass deserved 
the distinction of its position, being a curio- 
sity for philosophic minds to investigate. 

Under a tiny glass was a tiny man walking 
on a snowy plain, which might be agitated 
into a snowstorm by the simple process of 
shaking. Books and pamphlets stored on 
the chiffonnier seemed to have drawn 
together on Mr. Darwin’s principles. Their 
most conspicuous dogma was Temperance, 
and this in many of them was made to appear 
identical with religion itself. 

Clarice beguiled the tediousness of the 
long rainy evening by noting these items, 
and it was well for her that she could do so; 
it showed reviving interest. 

Next morning the journey to Seabright 
was delayed again. Mrs. Duncan had a 
headache, and felt sure that the motion of 
the train would be too much for her, so that 
they had to wait for the afternoon train, by 
which time she was much better. 

“I suppose we shall get there at last,” 
said Clarice, resignedly. ‘* We are having 
a canny list of adventures,” and she thought 
she should never forget the comical parrot 
with its shrill “We're all for teetotallers 
here! We're all for teetotallers here ! ” 

She had tried to make the bird rehearse 
its lesson when the call from the door did 
not demand ; but Poll was too well educated 
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and sagacious a bird to be guilty of the 
unnecessary trouble caused by runaway 
knocks, and had only looked askance at 
her fair temptress, with head held knowingly 
to one side. 

It was getting late, and Clarice was wishing 
that every station might be the last, when the 
scantily freighted train was invaded by a 
number of young people, who had evidently 
been out to some social gathering, possibly a 
religious one. 

The guard hastily crowded the carriage in 
which sat our heroine with some half-dozen 
persons, who were only likely to travel second 
class when they had taken a return ticket. 

The train was lighted up, and Clarice 
could not help regarding her new compagnons 
de voyage curiously. Their moral respect- 
ability was patent. She imagined they be- 
longed to the artisan class, but what their 
particular calling was was not to be deter- 
mined. 

The young women looked as if they were 
in their Sunday best, and their bright eyes, 
flaxen hair, and happy faces made them no 
unlovely picture; the young men had also 
“smartened up,” and that they were one 
party of not only neighbours, acquaintances, 
and friends, but sweethearts, was readily 
guessed. Since they talked as unrestrainedly 
as if no strangers were present, she had only 
to be attentive to satisfy her curiosity. We 
never, perhaps, feel so interested in the lives 
of others as when our own life has begun 
to appear problematical. 

“Well, we've had a glo’ious meeting,” 
said one of the young men. 

“Tam sure after all we’ve hard tell about 
Sunday schools to-night we ought to be encou- 
‘aged to gweater ’arnestness,” said another. 

“We must p’ay more devotedly,” returned 
the first speaker. 

“Yes, but its not only pwayer that’s 
wanted, it’s weading. We want to make our 
teaching more intelligent if it is to tell upon 
the "ising genewation.” 

Clarice wondered if this speaker, not 
apparently more than eighteen, considered 
himself as belonging to the generation that 
had risen. 

“Have you got through Dick’s Theology 
yet?” was the startling question. 

The youth looked offended for 
moment, then laughed good-naturedly. 

“No; it takes a good deal of ’eading, 
but it doesn’t become me to speak of my- 
self, or ye might happen think I was high 
i’ t’ back part o’ my head.” 

“ Which you’ve cause to be. 


one 


Have you 





seen your F’ench master this week ? and do 
tell now what good the F’ench is to dotha 
doon ’it pit.” : 

“I’m not larning it for the pit,” he said, 
reddening. ‘It doesn’t follow because a 
man has to ’arn his bwead i’ t’ pit that 
t’ pit’s his level, and he must go c’awling 
all fours above g’ound, as he often has 
to c’awlunder. Let the Do'rm colliers live 
up to the cawacter the world gives them, 
we Northeners will larn how to label our 
long heads and pack each shelf with what 
belongs to it. Thank God our ’eligion has 
taught us to impwove our minds, and has 
taught us that even we have our pwiveleges.” 

“And Thomas Cooper with his lectures 
has stirred us up a little. Now what could 
a man do greater than that — go about 
teaching men and women to think?” 

“ Ay, and they weren't collier lads that 
yawned over the ‘ Design Argument and the 
Bwidge o’ Hist'ry,’ and if any o’ us asked 
him a question, or went to him for a little 
advice about our ’eading, my, wasn’t he kind 
in a strong, homely, hearty way !” 

“T say,” said a young man in the corner, 
who felt the conversation a little out of his 
line, “let’s have a sing.” 

One of the young women, glad of the 
diversion, led on with the quaintest, queerest 
tune and words that the more cultured occu- 
pants of the carriage had ever listened to. 
It was joined in with spirit, and though no 
doubt the words lose much without the 
accompanying melody, we will here present 
them. 

‘One night as I was sleeping 
Upon my peaceful bed, 
And holy thoughts of God and heaven 
Disturbed my tranquil head, 
**T thought my days were ended, 
And I on Canaan’s shore, 
3y angel bands attended, 
Saw all my sorrows o’er. 
** T heard the loud harps ringing 
Upon the glassy sea ; 
I saw the children bringing 
A golden crown to me. 


«* And when I woke ’twas sorrow 
To find the port unmade, 
But on some bright to-morrow 
That vision shall not fade.” 

While they are singing we will remark that 
the sketch we have given is by no means a 
fanciful one. am 

Its slight absurdity is in such incongruities 
as are easily accounted for. 

Colliers taken en masse deserve too well 
the character usually imputed to them, but 
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they have a strong claim on the world’s 
sympathy and regard, when we consider that 
they have to spenc the most precious part ot 
their lives in the darkness, bringing to the 
surface the black diamonds so necessary to 
our individual and social weal, and this at 
the risk of ghastly accidents and of sudden 
death. 

The Northumberland miners are, taken as 
a whole, dissipated, given to drinking and 
gambling. Their eight hours’ work in the 
pit accomplished, the remaining sixteen 1s 
spent in eating, sleeping, and every kind of 
sensual enjoyment. 

But the long leisure, so abused by the 
many, is used to advantage by the few. 

There is an honourable minority of intelli- 
gent men, or of converted men, who incline 
to what is “good and lovely and of goad 
report.” These having no sympathy with 
their fellows, and unable to associate with 
them, are thrown very much on reading as a 
resource, and the result is that, having so 
much time at command, and being free from 
interruption, they become far better informed 
than the small shopkeeper who disdains to 
form acquaintance with them. 

The hard-working curate, the zealous Dis- 
senting or Wesleyan minister, the conscien- 
tious viewer, are almost the only reformers 
and educators of the people with whom they 
come personally into contact. From them 
they receive their mental stimulus; their 
sermons are the alone subjects for their 
criticism and converse with each other; 
hence their taste for Theology. 

The groove they run in may be a very 
narrow one, but it is safe ; and a chance 
lecture on Mesmerism, a stray book on 
Phrenology, will excite their organ of wonder 
to the utmost, and furnish them with matter 
for speculation and inquiry for a twelve- 
month. Indeed, they will never forget the 
impression when first they entered, the mys- 
terious domain of soul acting through its 
material organ and moulding it, any more 
than you will forget hearing Handel's 
“ Messiah ” for the first time. 

Of course the only outlet for their intel- 
lectual activities is the Sunday school, and 
the little organizations in which they may 
be employed for the evangelization of the 
heathen so near their own homes. 

Colliery villages are not ideally pictur- 
esque. 

The houses built by the “ Company,” and 
let at a merely nominal rent, are all alike one- 
storied, and look out full often on a thick 
wall of the black material in which the 





The fire in them 


neighbourhood abounds. 
goes out neither by night nor day. The 
interior of some look very bright, with the 
bed opposite the door, and its gay quilt. 
The inner room may have a more parlour- 
like appearance, and there may be the well- 
filled bookcase, but there will still be the 
bed, and probably its gay quilt. The flower 
in the pot and the patch of garden would 
indeed be a novelty, and were a friendly 
hand to plant a tree hard by as a relief to 
the eye, as an invitation to the birds, it would 
very likely be uprooted, for the Beautiful in 
Nature finds but few to appreciate it, and 
may easily fall a victim to the puerile pro- 
pensity for mischief. 

The little god to whom so much mischief 
is attributed often effects the reverse, for 
when the young collier is inwardly singing 
of the shipwright’s or the pork butcher's 
daughter, “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” 
he becomes naturally anxious to better his 
position, and will even nerve himself to the 
acquisition of a foreign language or two if 
he thinks that by entering a shipping office 
he may be deemed worthy to aspire to her 
hand. 

We have now described the population 
lying around Seabright. Looking out of 
the windows of the train you may see the 
lurid fires in the distance, and the long lines 
of red sparks from the several villages. 

The train stopping, our new acquaintance 
start off on a two or three miles’ walk to their 
several homes, and Mrs. and Miss Duncan 
and maid find themselves expected and 
waited for, but no carriage is in attend- 
ance; cabs there are none; there is a 
narrow wooden bridge, which can only be 
crossed on foot, then a sharp descent, and 
at the foot of it the back entrance to the 
block of houses, one of which they will 
learn to call home. 

A kindly, cheery voice bids them welcome 
there, and an inviting supper tastefully laid 
out is grateful after the day’s petty hard- 
ships. 

The parlour was not so large as the 
breakfast-room at George’s Square, but it 
had an air of great comfort and respecta- 
bility. Clarice, finding it was the only one, 
wondered how they were to accommodate 
themselves to such a mu/tum in parvo, break- 
fast-room, dining-room, sitting-room, draw- 
ing-room, all in one. 

It looked really most like a modest draw- 
ing-room, yet a crumb-cloth on a drawing- 
room floor! Well, she must get used to that 





kind of anomaly. To a spirit so trained of 
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late to endure, such trifles should weigh as 
light as air, Amid the cosy curtains swung 
a gilded cage, wherein slept a golden canary. 
The cases sent on from Edinburgh had 
been unpacked, and the furniture set up in 
the room, rather overcrowding it, but oh, 
wonder of wonders! there was her own 
piano. 

The discovery was as joyous as the 
thought that immediately followed it was 
painful. 

“ My piano ! 
uncle Archer ?” 

“Ah, that is a secret! I could not en- 
lighten you even if I wished. It was 
forwarded to me and a wish expressed that 
it should be unpacked previously to your 
arrival, in order, I suppose, to furnish you 
with a pleasant surprise. The note was 
signed Anon., and the penmanship was 
evidently a masculine attempt to imitate a 
lady’s small pointed Italian hand. I knew 
your curiosity would be piqued, so I kept 
it; perhaps you will make more of it than 
I shall.” 

He took it out of his pocket-book and 
passed it to her; Clarice considered it care- 
fully, as did also Mrs. Duncan, but without 
gaining any confirmation of their first sus- 
picion. 

“T am glad you like the look of things,” 
said Mr. Archer complacently to his sister, 
after Mrs. Archer’s maid, who was in attend- 
ance, had withdrawn “We have been at 
great pains to have every thing about the 
house as convenient and complete as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Archer, “your girl finds 
the house clean, a place for everything, and 
everything in its place ; so you have nothing 
to do but to insist on her keeping it so.” 

“T am sure I am very much obliged to 
you,” said Mrs. Duncan, meekly. ‘She has 
not been a house servant, but she is very 
good, and I shall soon get her into a nice 
way.” 

“ How do you like the look of mine ?” 

“IT have scarcely noticed her,” Mrs. 
Duncan returned, a little drily. Clarice 
thought her aunt was revolving mentally 
whether or not she liked the look of “er, 
and supposed it was as an addition to her 
circle ; but indeed her aunt never regarded 
any young lady in that light. Her criticisms 
were all domestic ; of fine ladyism she had an 
outspoken horror; of housewifely capacity 
a tacit appreciation. She was withal no 
unkindly woman. Her finer sentiments were 
shown more in actions than in words. She 


How ever did it come here, 





had purchased the song-bird to enliven the 
home of ker bereaved and desolate relative, 
and yet she could unseasonably ply her 
with trivial questions about servants. There 
was some excuse for her, however, for 
servants were always uppermost in her own 
thoughts. Her swmmum bonum of domestic 
felicity was a good servant, her sémmum 
malum a bad one. 

Had it been her misfortune to have a 
bad husband, she would not have felt his 
shortcomings nearly such a cross as those of 
Phyllis, or of Sarah, on whom the fires in the 
morning and the fowl and pudding at dinner 
mainly depended. 

“IT see no reason,” said Mr. Archer after 
a pause, “why you should’nt be happy here. 
I mean after you get over the trouble which 
it’s natural for you to feel now,” he added, 
as if recollecting himself. ‘Of course this 
is a quiet town, and we are very quiet 
people, though neighbourly, but you must’nt 
judge every one by appearances. No one 
lives up to their income here, let alone 
beyond it ; but there’s as real respectability 
and worth among us as is to be found in 
grand houses, and as much real enjoyment as 
is to be had in expensive pleasures.” 

‘* Ay,” said Mrs. Archer, clasping her 
hands and looking as if she understood the 
whole philosophy of life; but Clarice, who 
imagined that she detected an inuendo 
against her father’s memory, said with some 
spirit,— 

“People are no better for living in 
grand houses ; neither indeed are they any 
worse for it, and no human foresight or 
wordly wisdom can secure us altogether 
against misfortune.” 

“ No,” said her uncle, kindly, “ your own 
case illustrates the truthfulness of your re- 
mark.” 

She felt then that her words had been ill- 
timed. To excuse was to accuse. Her 
worthy kinsman’s want of tact must not be 
too readily construed into intentional rude- 
ness. 

“You're altered since I last saw you, 
Isabel,” he said, turning to her mother, “but 
we none of us grow younger, and the wonder 
is that you bear up as bravely as you do.” 

“ Going away has done something for me, 
and I have met with an amount of kindness 
that it requires such times of extremity to 
elicit.” 

“Yes ; many are much worse left ; but poor 
Edgar ! how sad and mysterious it seems that 
so much should have come against him! He 
was a good fellow, and deserved a better fate.” 
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‘Did he die well ?” inquired Mrs, Archer, 
as if that were a point on which she should 
like to be satisfied. 

“Oh, he suffered !” exclaimed the widow, 
with a sudden gasp, as if the closing scene 
had come before her in all its vividness; but 
Clarice, taking her hand reassuringly between 
her own, said firmly,— 

“Tt is all over now, and it is well with him.” 

“ Ah!” sighed her solicitous friends, and 
Mr. Archer’s face grew grave, as if the thought 
of death was none so congenial. 

“You were a winsome girl when he 
courted you, Isabel ; we boys sorely grudged 
you on the wedding day.” 

“ But oh, how happy he made my life! He 
had only one fault, and that was hiding his 
troubles from me ; but I hid from him what 
I ought not,” she said remorsefully, and a 
beseeching look from Clarice prevented the 
queries to which this would have given rise. 

“Poor thing, you must try to keep your 
spirits up and make yourself at home with 
us.” But she answered,— 

“The widow’s tears may cease in time to 
flow, the mother’s never will.’ 

“ Shame on him that’s made them! ” 

“Yes,” said Clarice, “ yet the sting of the 
serpent of sin will cause pain, and perhaps 
that will drive to the cure. We will keep 
silence about him among ourselves, and pray 
that he may be changed. I am sure it is the 
only safe way.” 

The hint being taken, the conversation 
glided into dreamy retrospect, the brother 
and sister making mutual inquiry of friends 
they had known, and giving each other par- 
ticulars respecting themselves and_ their 
families, full of interest within the little circle 
of home, but having none beyond it. It was 

late ere they separated ; when they did so 
Clarice was ashamed of the feeling of relief 
with which she said “good night” to her 
kinsfolk, and yet she had not been uninte- 
rested in the conversation in which she had 
taken so little part. She knew that her 
mother would strike root in Seabright sooner 
than she would, that her brother and 
his wife would ere long become a little 
world to her, but to see her contented and 
happy would be enough. She felt as if in that 
was to be her all of earthly good, and then 
the current of her reflections became vexed, 
but she closed her eyes and contended against 
herself, and there rose before her the Coulin 
Mountains of Skye, and the awful solitudes. 
They seemed to say, “ Before Abraham was, 
I am ;” and in that I Am was every contrary 
emotion silenced ; and as Truth poured back 











its heartfelt declaration, “\Vho art, and 
wast, and evermore shalt be ;” Hope whis- 
pered of “fulness of joy ” and “pleasures 
at His right hand for evermore.” 

Trotter was up betimes in the morning, 
doing her best to fulfil her duties as maid-of- 
all-work efficiently. Clarice entering the 
kitchen watched her, a shade of amusement 
on her face mixing curiously with its gravity. 
“How do you feel this morning, Miss 
Clarice?” said Trotter, pausing for a moment 
as she put out the breakfast-cups. 

“Very like a fish out of water. Do you 
know, I don’t a bit realize my position. As I 
watch you I feel as if we were all children, 
and were playing at something that was soon 
to end.” 

“Tt will all come natural enough in time. 
Are you going to unpack to-day, Miss 
Clarice ?” 

“Yes, the sooner we do so the sooner 
shall we get settled. You see I have got 
my piano all ready for me, but it will be long 
before I shall have the heart to touch it.” 

“Oh jlo, Miss Clarice, if you can. It will 
make the house so lively. That room gets 
the morning sun, and dicky has been sing- 
ing fit to split his little throat.” 

“T heard him, pretty Dick. I must con- 
stitute myself his special attendant and give 
him his fresh water, and seed, and see to his 
cage. I wonder if he will grow tame enough 
to perch on my finger? Trotter, I wonder 
what I am good for? I think mamma will 
have to give mea regular house-drill if Iam 
to be brought into anything like working 








order.” 

“We mustn’t let you spoil your hands or 
tax your strength, Miss Clarice; but taking 
all care, there’s many little things you’ll take 
a pleasure in when you once get used to 
them; but though you’ve begun to wait on 
yourself, I do hope you'll let me do your 
hair sometimes, if only for a treat.” 

“ The treat will be mine, Trotter; you shall 
do it for me sometimes, when you have 
nothing else to do, if in this extremely limited 
establishment that should ever occur.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE DAUGHTERS THAT EXCEL. 
“ Trahit sua quemque voluptas.”—//or. 


“JT sEE you are in the throng of unpack- 
ing,” said Mrs. Archer to her friends as she 
dropped in through the course of the 
morning. ‘ When youhave got all that over 
it will help you to feel settled. There's 
nothing like setting to work in good earnest,” 
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she added as a chance admonition to Clarice. 
“TI thought, sister, you would like a little in- 
formation as to the tradespeople and the fish 
market, but in the first place, can I do any- 
thing for you, as I am going into the 
town?” 

“Thank you, no. You have _ been 
thoughtful in storing the larder for us, so 
that for a few days we can go on very nicely, 
but if you can tell me about the shops?” 

“Clarice dear, listen to what your aunt 
says. 1 shall want you after to assist my 
memory.” 

Clarice tried conscientiously, but was 
rather amused at the amount of personal his- 
tory that her aunt intermingled with the 
various items of necessaryintelligence. All she 
could do was to gather the essential, and let 
the rest pass down the stream of quiet 
monotonous taik. 

“Dickie has been singing splendidly this 
morning, aunt,” she said, as soon as she Could 
put in aword. “ Howkind of you to think 
of a bird !”” 

** Are you fond of birds?” 

Very; and I intend after a while to have 
a spaniel, a little King Charles.” 

“T like to see girls fond of pets,” said Mrs. 
Archer, patronizingly, as if it argued well for 
a future, yet hidden in the heart given 
to her to contemplate in a spirit of divina- 
tion. Mrs. Duncan looked at her regal 
daughter of twenty-one in all the womanii- 
ness that sorrow and recent experience had 
matured, and she felt a pang at the tone and 
manner of the speaker. Clarice was not 
in the least disconcerted ; she only said with 
a little suspicion of raillery,— 

“Tam glad you think me promising, aunt. 
Have you grown superior to pets, or do you 
still cherish them ?” 

“Yes: the pet I should most have liked 
wasn’t given to me, Clarice, but whenever at 
home I do sit with my hands before 
me, which is only between lights, as you may 
say, there’s a tortoiseshell tabby on my lap. 
We have five great tortoiseshell cats in our 
house, in direct maternal descent, and not a 
white hair in one of them. “ I assure you they 
are a very happy family. From great-great- 
grandmother down to the youngest they 
fondle one another unmistakably. I shall 
be happy to introduce them to you. You 
will go to chapel with us on Sunday and 
dine with us, will you not?” 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Duncan, “ but as 
we are members of the Church of England we 
should prefer identifying ourselves with our 
own people on the first Sunday. We will visit 


the Presbyterian chapel with you some other 
time.” 

Clarice was of the same mind as her mother, 
and Mrs. Archer felt annoyed. 

“ You might like to go to church in Edin- 
burgh,” she said, “but you'll never feel at 
home in it here. The Church is nowhere, 
just nowhere. All the people who have any 
religion in them go to the Scotch Presby- 
terian and the Wesleyan. Persons who 
never go anywhere call themselves Church, 
but no one of any real Christian principle 
hails from that quarter.” 

“Then the church is empty Sundays, it is 
to be hoped.” 

“Tt is nearly; but the best way to con- 
vince you is to let you make a trial of it, for 
a trial it will be.” 

“What sort of a man is the clergyman?” 

“A very old man. He ought to have a 
curate, but he doesn’t. Sometimes he borrows 
one of the country curates, when the church 
would otherwise be shut up, but the living’s 
too poor for him to afford to keep himself 
comfortably, let alone a curate. He has no 
teeth, and he looks as dried up as a parched 
pea.” 

“What a dismal prospect for us !” 

“He would look more in place among the 
mummies in the British Museum than in the 
lectern.” 

It seemed a heartless way in which to 
speak of a venerable clergyman past his duty, 





yet chained to it by poverty, and not able 
'even then to antidote the sorrows of old age 
[by its indulgences. Mrs. Duncan asked if 
‘he could have any help from the Curates’ 
| Relief Fund. 

* If he does, he is so close no one knows. 
He lives all alone with a housekeeper who 
eats opium. Sometimes when he has been 
ill I have made it an excuse for sending him 
a bottle of old port, and directing him to 
take it mulled and spiced, and we have sent 
him fowl and salmon, just as it were to show 
respect and good feeling, and he has not 
been at all offended with our officiousness,” 

“ Ttneeds a more generous nature to receive 
a favour well than even to confer one,” 
Clarice replied, thinking of all the struggle 
she had had with herself, and the doubtful 
sentiments that occasioned it. 

In the afternoon she persuaded her mamma 
to walk out with her. Even puss does not 
submit to be domiciled till she has thoroughly 
investigated her new quarters, and to facilt- 
tate naturalization, Clarice moved that they 
should go upon a voyage of discovery. 

“Dear me, what a prosaic neighbour- 
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hood !”’ was her exclamation, after she had 
seen the lions of the place, namely, the gas- 
works and the rope manufactory. 

The shops were very modest in their 
attractions, and here and there a row of ter- 
raced houses of various pretensions were 
evidently to be considered the head- 
quarters. 

Her uncle Archer, viewer to a neighbour- 
ing colliery, and a landowner, was moderately 
wealthy ; he would have an income averaging 
from six to seven hundred a year, and he 
lived in what was the Belgravia of the little 
town. 

An obscure-looking street led down to 
the sea, and the yellow sands with billows of 
grassy links bounding them, and stretching 
away like a prairie. 

Here Clarice felt she could breathe freely 
Here she might realize das Freie, and gain 
strength and buoyancy from the life-giving 
breezes. 

She was so anxious to make the best of 
things to her mother, this lonely, love-stricken 
girl, that the effort to appear strong was 
really making her so, just as the effort to use 
a rheumatic limb will bring its muscles again 
into play. 

Ah, this living for each other! This living 


for one, if only one in the world, what a| 
Be | 


beautiful, what a divine thing it is! 
contented, reader, if God has narrowed thy 


mission to that. He purposes that thy work | 


should be very special and very rare. A 
full tale of stones to the builder of a brick 
wall; one to the lapidary whose work is to 
be set in the coronet ofa prince. Trotter 
met them on their return with a face full of 
questions. 

The five o'clock tea was set in the parlour, 


: 
she had never been brought into contact 


Clarice called these texts “‘ Night-lights.” 
They had lighted her through some very dark 
nights. 

Mrs. Archer was so violent a Presbyterian 
that Mrs. Duncan regarded much that she 
had said about Seabright Church as the effect 
of prejudice, but on the Sabbath they were 
doomed to have the most painful confirma- 
tion of the veracity of her statement. 

Oh the desolation of desolations! 
church was dingy, uncared for, and cold. 

It seemed as if no one had the heart to 
see that it was kept clean, let alone to 
beautify it. The narrow, high-backed pews, 
with bare seats, and no kneeling accommo 
dation, were a weariness to the flesh. 

The individuals of the scanty, scattered 
congregation were apparently met together 
from a martyrly sense of duty, and were 
almost as much to be pitied as a sentry in a 
watch-box on a very cold night. 

The clergyman droned and hummed, but 
oh, climax of church desecration, of musical 
horrors and iniquities! the hymns were given 
out to suit the tunes, evolving in order 
from a barrel organ! This was too much; 
Clarice had an ideal veneration for her own 
church. She was familiar with the stately 
pile; the village temple, with its one finger 
pointing heavenward, and she never had 
seen it, not even in the wilds she had recently 
visited, despoiled of beauty and of grace. 
She had known venerable clergymen, dig- 
|nified notwithstanding infirmity, learned 
| ones, lacking in some cases spirituality, and 
| good devoted ones spending themselves in 
their labour of love, with little regard to the 
| praise of men ; but such a soulless, fossilized 
remains of an almost extinct class of parsons 


The 





and much of the litter of unpacking had| with. 


been removed by her little housewifely| 
Mrs. Duncan was nearly as free! 


fingers. 


One might as well look for sympathy, 
friendship, or religious help to an Egyptian 


with her now as Clarice ; they told her their | sphinx. 


impressions while she knelt before the fire, 


“Oh, how wonderfully,” thought Trotter, | 
“things have come round! How wonder- 
fully the back has been fitted to the burden ! | 
Has not God undertaken for His tried ones! | 
though He would not for all their crying 
remove the trial. Well may they say, ‘I had 
fainted unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living,’” and that night she would see her 
young mistress at the hour of her retiring, 
and resume her old duties, if only to have a 
quiet talk, and to hear the verse for the 
night read from the birtlday text-book. 








making them hot toast. | 
| 


“ Oh,” she groaned in spirit, “I had rather 
stand in the street every Sunday to hear the 
talk of the engine-driver, than have to 
tolerate this. We shall be starved into camp- 
ing with the Presbyterians or Wesleyans ; for 
here there is neither manna-fall nor quails, 
neither gospel nor ritual.” 

She was looking for a homily or sermon to 
follow the prayers, but the benediction was 
pronounced, and the congregation dispersed. 
A few audible remarks assured her that this 
was frequently the case when the parson 
*« didn’t feel well.” 

The rest of the day was spent quietly at 
home with her mother, and in the evening 





























































“Mamma, if Trotter brings back a good 
report of the land there, let us try it for an 
experiment. Why, we shall die of a surfeit 
of dulness if we stay where we are.” 

“ Oh no, Clarice, if we leave our own fold 
for any other it must be for the Presbyterian. 
Why, your aunt and uncle would be mortally 
offended ; I could see they did not like our 
declining to dine there to-day, and our per- 
sistence in going to church. We were quite 

















in the right to take our own course, but if 
we cannot settle at the church after we have 
tried it for a few weeks, then we must go and 
pasture with our friends.” 

“ T do not see that we should be influenced 
in the matter by their opinion, mamma, and 
I have always understood that Wesleyans 
were one with us in doctrine.” 

“Perhaps they are, I don’t profess to un- 
derstand doctrine, but they have more 
chapels than clergymen, so they fill the 
pulpits as they can. I couldn’t endure to 
see a layman in the pulpit if he were ever so 
educated and clever. The Presbyterians 
have always their own minister, and he wears 
his gown and bands as a minister ought to 
do. I hope we shall not have to make any 
change, but if we do I must ask my daughter 
to let me have my own choice in this matter.” 

«Am I then so very wilful?” She felt as 
she said this that it had seemed sometimes 
as if she had pulled rather hardly in the di- 
rection of her own convictions. 

Her mother’s nature was a very amiable 
one; she must be watchful over herself if she 
would not acquire an undue ascendency. 
She resolved, therefore, that she would say no 
more about her discontent with the place 
wherein her spiritual lines were supposed to 
fall to her, but she would leave her mamma 
to exercise her own judgment, only hoping 
that all might be overruled for the best. 
Trotter on returning from chapel affirmed 
that she had very much enjoyed the service, 
and that a minister had preached, She was 
used to the Wesleyans, and felt drawn to 
make them her people. “I don’t wonder,” 
said Mrs. Duncan, “they are just her 
sort.” 

An extravagant compliment, for indeed 
there are not too many of Trotter’s sort in 
any church, not very many in proportion. 

“ The excellent of the earth ” are scattered 
among all denominations, to be counted in 
the day when “ He maketh up His jewels.” 

One always seems to get more settled 
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Trotter sallied forth in quest of the Wesleyan | Duncan was not long in adjusting things as 
chapel. she wished to havethem. The little parlour 


looked very pretty. The dear father’s por- 
trait was hung where the light should fall 
upon it, and the books and pictures and 
sundry little pieces of furniture were all the 
dearer now that they had been detached 
from their costly surroundings. 

They spent a day at Mr. Archer’s, and the 
five cats came into the room in a line, as if 
they had followed each other through a hole. 
They were evidently inclined to make friendly, 
if cautious, advances, and though splendid 
specimens of their own family of the Felidz 
they looked not a little formidable. They 
were commended to notice under the names 
assigned them by a young lady hight 
Maggie Lawton, who was a veritable kitten 
sponsor. 
priateness— Madame, Mademoiselle, Auburn, 
Muff, and Mischief. They were well-bred 
cats, showing a superb indifference to the 
attractions of the table when dinner was 





under discussion, but the moment the cloth 





was removed they understood the signal, and 
scampered away before it with less dignity 
and decorum than had characterized their 
ante-prandial manceuvres. 

Mr. Archer’s house was roomy, convenient, 
handsomely furnished, and carpets and fur- 
niture in good preservation. 

Mrs. Archer prided herself on her good 
management, but did not congratulate herself 
on the fact that no little Archer had ever 
appeared on the scenes to disarrange her 
plans and interfere with the domestic machi- 
nery. 

A yearago Clarice would have founda day at 
heruncle’s supremely dull, but nowshe did not 
find it altogether unenjoyable. Mr. Archer, 
at home most of the day, devoted himself 
chiefly to such retrospective conversation 
with his sister as could only be interesting 
to themselves, and Mrs. Archer engrossed 
Clarice on the subject of fancy-work. The 
embroidered chairs in the room, the hassocks, 
the rug, the antimacassars, were all, she told 
her, the fruits of her own industry. 

She threatened to overwhelm Clarice with 
patterns for netted hangings and _ half-blinds 
or knitted d’oyleys. She gave that young 
lady to see clearly what was expected of her 
now she had joined the i/e sisterhood of 
Seabright demoiselles ; raiment of wrought 
needlework, worsted pictures for screens and 
shells, octagons and wheels combined into 
wondrous designs for antimacassars must 
surely be the noble harvest to be demanded 
of so much leisure. 





in a new place after Sunday is over. Mrs. 





The names had a ludicrous appro- | 
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It was not likely that a young lady edu- 
cated in the Edinburgh classes, and used to 
the society of the Scottish Athens, would 
pledge herself to such a slavery, and think 
that it could be dignified by the name of 
duty ; but she did not contradict her aunt, 
or seek to confound her with her more en- 
lightened sentiments; she only said very 
simply,— 

“ Indeed, aunt, you have enough for a 
bazaar. I shall always have something in 
hand, and shall know where to come to for 
advice as to materials and initiation into all 
the mysteries.” 

She was quite sincere in saying so, for she 
believed in learning from every body, in in- 
quiring of every one, in their own particular 
department. At the same time she was 
connoisseur enough in fancy-work to be able 
to distinguish the mere mechanical from the 
artistic. 

She knew there was more to be gained by 
the execution of a simple little pencil 
drawing than by her aunt’s most gorgeous 
fender stool, more training of the eye and 
mastery of the hand. 

“I wonder how she would like something 
unique in wax!” she thought. “She has been 
so very kind, there is no adequate return we 
can make her. Perhaps she would value that. 
I must try and do something for Mrs. Haste, 
and Mrs. Grey also.” 

“‘T do like a woman that knows the use 
of her hands,” said her aunt, meditatively. 
The speech was in beautiful taste with the 
display of manual skill she had just been 
making, and the compliment she had received 
thereupon. 

Her own cardinal virtues were ever the 
subject of Mrs, Archer’s warmest encomiums ; 
“order and needlework” her two-stringed 
instrument. 

** My dear,” said her husband, “you are 
of a mind with the landlord of the inn in 
Cornwall called ‘ The Good Woman.’ ” 

“What is the point of that ?” asked Clarice. 

He replied by opening a scrap-book, 
on an engraving of a Dutch doll figure 
with bibbed, pocketed apron, bunch of keys, 
and all the approved signs of good house- 
wifery; “hands had she also and feet, but 
no head, consequently no tongue.” 

“From such women deliver us,” said 
Clarice. 

He laughed. “Not your style. We are 
going to have tea; after that you will give 
us some music, will you not? I have been 
looking forward to a little music.” 

“Yes, do, Clarice,” heartily entreated her 
%, 





aunt. “The piano hardly gets touched. 
Sometimes when Maggie Lawton comes in 
she plays, so do the other young ladies, but 
it is often a long time quiet.” 

Clarice hesitated. She did not know 
whether her mother would like it; but her 
mother declared that it would be quite a 
treat to hear her play again. 

“ Who is Maggie Lawton, aunt ?” 

“Our minister’s step-daughter. I should 
like you to know her. She is a bit of a 
harum-scarum, but there is the making of a 
fine woman in her. She is very clever in a 
house, and I never knew any girl, to say her 
father ties her down to read for so long every 
day, put more beautiful fancy-work out of 
hand than she does.” 

A mixed sort of a recommendation. 

** Why do you call her a harum-scarum ? 
Is she, with all these notable qualities, so 
wild ?” 

“She used to be as a child. What she 
would have been if she hadn’t been brought 
up in avery strict home goodness knows. 
There is, however, really no harm in the girl ; 
but awhile ago she made rather free with her 
tongue, and some of her smart speeches went 
the round and came back to her father. It 
was Deacon Milner who made himself so 
busy in that matter. There was a great deal 
of discord and bad feeling sown ; the poor 
child was made the scapegoat for it all, and 
the minister was sorely displeased at satirical 
speeches having been originated in his own 
family; so poor Maggie got with her thought- 
lessness into a world of trouble. I am sure 
she has looked very demure and tame ever 
since. My heart has ached for her, but she 
had been visiting her own mother’s friends 
in Glasgow, fashionable people, and they had 
put some rather foolish notions into her 
head.” 

“T should think a naughty girl in Sea- 
bright must be quite a curiosity, aunt. I 
should have imagined the young ladies here 
were kneaded to a pattern, the pattern of 
propriety.” 

“Thank you, my lady Edinburgh.” 

‘¢ Shall I undertake her reformation, auntie? 
I believe I should like her.” 

“T am very sure she would like you; but 
her father does not allow her to associate 
generally ; she is of such an unsettled tem- 
perament.” 

“That means unless I go to her chapel 
I am not of her caste,” reflected Clarice. 
“That is what social distinctions are founded 
on here. Dear me! it would be hard to 
make any Dissenter churchy in Seabright.” 
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After tea the piano was opened, and Clarice| her mamma returned to their quiet home. 
seated herself before it, but a cold tremor! After Mr. Archer had returned from escort- 
passed through her frame as she remembered | ing them thither, his wife remarked, “ What 
that the last time she had played was the| a grand girl Clarice is!” on 
evening her father had forewarned them of “Ay, she is what you may call distin- 
the storm that was so certainly gathering. | guished.” 

She felt as if he were very near her, and; “What a pity she didn’t get settled before 
her trembling fingers refused their office. | all the trouble came! You would think that 
Her uncle seeing the uncertainty, and not|a girl like that, and out in society, would 


understanding the cause, came officiously| have had plenty of chances.” 
over. | You may depend she is not yet fancy 


““We have some music here;” and he free. Her face tells its own story when she 
handed her a sheet of notes and words at thinks she is unnoticed. Such a sweet sad- 
random. “Do you sing this,—‘ The light of/ ness, and then a lighting up as if she didn’t 
other days is faded’ ?” | believe in fretting.” 

“T cannot sing that to-night,” she said) “There’s a deal of religion in her I can 
sadly, shaking her head. She would rather | tell, and I thought she would be quite a 
play than sing. Insensibly she dropped into’ woman of the world.” 
the prelude of Thalberg’s “Home, Sweet) ‘She is evidently of a serious turn of 
Home,” but she stopped short. mind; and Jook what she has had to humble 

It was the last piece she had played to Aém.| her. You see she interdicts our asking of 
Bravely she began the “ Moonlight Sonata,” her brother, or even naming him ; but if she 
and became so far tranquillized that she could doesn’t speak about him she must think the 


sing some of her Scotch songs on being asked , more.” elt 
for them. “ She will find it hard to lay aside the fine 


Her execution was not so good after the lady and be domesticated. She is thrown 
long cessation from practice, but it was good | away here, there is no one here for her, so 
to strike the silent keys into sound once) far as I can see.” : ; 
more ; it was good to see the animation it} No, she had not her peer in Seabright, 
brought into her mother’s face, and the! and the mother might be forgiven a little 
pleasure it gave to her friends. | indulgence in the same thought that evening. 

She would renew the delight every day. She had brought her flower to waste its sweet- 
Sound of sackbut, psaltery, and harp must! ness on the desert air, only herself to par- 
not cease out of the land because of the take of the balmy incense with the pain 
death-bell’s muffled peal and the mourners | of a mixed regret; only her own eye to look 
in the streets. ‘lovingly on the delicate beauty, and wish 


At an early hour my Lady Edinburgh and that it were not alone. 





FIRST LOVE. 


THERE is a love of woman, less or more 
Than what the world calls love. It is the first 
Sweet passion, fed on delicate dreams, and nurst 
In Hope’s young bosom. Life is yet before 
With sordid calculation and the lore 
Of lucre-loving love. The heart's pure thirst 
Leads it to springs as pure. For who has curst 
In false fanatic zeal what God of yore 
Ordained to make life beautiful and blessed ? 
O my young love! thou art remembered still ; 
And often from a flower, a grieving bird, a west 
Gorgeous with sunset, doth a presence steal 
Upon my trancéd spirit, and I feel 


My youth again, with love and thee possest. 
WADE ROBINSON. 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 


By 


PART 


My brother's aj proaching marriage detained 
me in London for several months after we 
left Devonshire, and when at last the cere- 
mony took place, and the bride and bride- 
groom started for a long tour on the Conti- 
nent, I felt unmistakably lonely. ‘The 
different members of my own and my 
husband’s family had been separated by 
various circumstances ; some were in India, 
others in Wales, and none nearer to London 
than my husband’s brother, and even he re- 
sided at a distance, which rendered it im- 
possible for me to visit him and return com- 
fortably on the same day. My friend Alice 
Fielding was at this time in Germany, I had 
therefore only one of two opportunities open 


| to me, either to take apartments, with cold 





shoulder of mutton for dinner on two conse- 
cutive days looming in the distance, or to 
enter a boarding-house. 

But where was I to find one suitable after 
the comforts and refinements at Mrs, Parker’s? 
Indeed, I felt conscious of a fastidious 
dread as to what I should meet with in a 
strange abode and among strangers. 

I at last answered two or three advertise- 
ments in the Zimes. My letters obtained 
replies; one in the writing and style of a lady 
pleased me most, especially as the terms 
were not above my means. 

The address given in the note belonged to 
a fashionable suburb of London, and perhaps 
I expected too much from this fact, and from 
the character of the reply to my letter. In 
outward appearance, however, the house 
exceeded my expectations. It was large and 
lofty, with a portico, balcony, and all the 
usual accessories considered necessary for a 
family of means and position at the West 
End. 

The aspect, however, struck me as gloomy; 
the pillars and frontage were of a dull grey 
colour, sadly in need of a coat of paint But 
I remembered that I was not at the moment 
far enough removed from London smoke to 
expect the bright aspect of the houses or the | 
well-cleaned windows so usual in such a) 
watering-place as Brighton. 


| looking numerous small but 
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ignores knockers, although there was one on 
the door, and a not very neat housemaid 
answered my ring, and showed me upstairs 
to a spacious and well-furnished drawing- 
room, the windows of which opened on the 
balcony. 

Furniture of a mode and fashion far more 
expensive and modern than that in Mrs. 
Parker’s drawing-room attracted my attention 
while I waited for the mistress,—not, how- 
ever, for its beauty and elegance, but from a 
certain air of neglect and disorder that per- 
vaded the room. 

The ashes and cinders of the previous 
evening’s fire still disfigured the fireplace and 
fender, although it was half an hour past 
noon. In fact, it looked as if no one had 
entered it since the day before, except to 
open the shutters. 

I had ample time to make these observa- 
tions while waiting for the appearance of the 
mistress, as well as to produce in my mind a 
strong inclination to give up all thought of a 
home in a honse so dull and comfortless. 
At length the door opened, and a rather 
pleasing and ladylike woman entered and 
apologized for detaining me. I had been 
prepared to meet an unmarried lady, but not 
one so young, for the mistress who now intro- 
duced herself to me was evidently under forty. 

As she talked and answered my questions 
I came to the conclusion that if gentleness 
and amiability of manner were the only 
qualities required to ensure success in any 
undertaking, then must this lady be most 
successful. I knew too well, however, that 
other qualifications were necessary, and her 
own attire as well as the appearance of the 
room made me even then fear that in these 
she was deficient. 

So strongly was I impressed with this idea 
that I hesitated to decide without farther 
consideration, although the bedroom she 
offered me had many attractions. It was on 
a higher story; in every respect, excepting 
the presence of a bed, a pleasant sitting- 
room, at the back of the house, over- 
well-kept 


I obtained admission by the fashion which | gardens, and through a distant opening 
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between the houses admitting a fresh breeze 


from the river. Here I knew I could sit and 
write in quietness, out of hearing of carriage 
and cab wheels, and only conscious of the 
hum which Cowper describes as— 

“ The noise 


Which the great Babel sends through all her gates, 
And yet not feel the crowd.” 


Much as the position of the room tempted 
me, I hesitated, for the same want of order, 
and in this case cleanliness, existed here, 
which not all the gentle excuses and apolo- 
gies of the mistress could soften. I 
promised to let her know my decision in a 
few hours. Perhaps I might have decided in 
the negative, and the circumstances which I 
am about to relate would have remained un- 
known to me, but for a letter I found waiting 
for me on my return to the hotel. “ Dear 
aunt,” wrote my nephew, a bluecoat boy of 
thirteen, “our Easter holidays begin next week. 
You said I was to stay with you, can you have 
me? Mamma says it is too far for me to go 
home to Wales this year, because next year 
my time’s up, and I know I shall never be a 
Grecian, I ain’t clever enough. 


“Please let me know, it will be so horrid to 

have to stay here all the holidays. 
“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“* FRANK, 

“ Christchurch, April 8th.” 

This epistle sealed my fate. I had promised 
the boy that he should stay with me during 
the vacations of his last year at the blue-coat 
school, and I could not disappoint him. 
Added to this there arose in my mind a feel- 
ing of sympathy for the mistress of that 
stately and expensive mansion, when I re- 
called her words. “I am very anxious to 
make up my numbers,” she had said ; “only 
six boarders are residing with me at present, 
and I have accommodation for twenty, my 
expenses therefore are very great.” 

I readily acknowledged my belief in this 
fact, andthen asked, “ Have you been here 
long Miss Harvey ?” 

“Not alone,” she replied; “till a few 
months ago my mother resided with me, and 
I miss her advice and management greatly.” 

I began to realize the position. An in- 
experienced housekeeper thrown upon her 
own resources. The expenses of rent, taxes, 
servants, all going on. The boarders falling 
off in number, and perhaps all capital ab- 
sorbed in the furniture, &c. The addition of 
myself for a permanency and my nephew 
for a time would be a little help. My reso- 
lution was taken ; I called the same afternoon 





and told Miss Harvey I had decided to come 
to her for a month, and to remain longer if 
comfortable. I shall never forget the glad 
look that spread over her face at this intelli- 
gence, especially when I mentioned that my 
nephew would add to her number for his 
holidays. 

I took up my abode next day with Miss 
Harvey, and found things far better than I 
had expected. The party consisted of four 
besides myself,—a colonel and his wife, a 
single lady, educated and accomplished as 
well as highly connected, and an elderly 
gentleman’of most eccentric habits, as I after- 
wards discovered,—although at first I saw 


but little of him, as he sat on the same side of | 


the table as myself, and never made his 
appearance till dinner-time at six o’clock. 

The dinners were good, plentiful, well 
cooked, and well served, the company agree- 
able and well bred, while my own room at the 
back formed such a pleasant and airy retreat 
as the spring advanced that I readily re- 
tracted my former unfavourable opinion, 
especially as our number was increased by 
additions to our party of a clergyman and his 
wife, and one or two others equally agree- 
able. 

The first act of Miss Harvey which startled 
me occurred when I told her I wished to 
remain for a second month. With great 
hesitation and the most gentle apologies she 
asked me if I would pay her the next month 
in advance “I have more to provide for 
now, Mrs. Leslie, and it takes so much ready 
money or I would not ask you.” 

“T would give it you directly,” I said,“ but 
I am near the end of my own quarter, and I 
receive my income quarterly. However,” I 
added “if you can wait a few days I will 
write to my brother, and ascertain if he can 
assist me to help you.” 

I was glad to be able to comply with Miss 
Harvey’s request, although my _ brother 
advised me with a lawyer's cautiousness to be 
careful. And so asthe summer passed away, 
and our party increased to twelve, I as usual 
became more acquainted with the habits, 
manners, and eccentricities of those with 
whom I wasassociated. Among the servants 
of the house was one of those old and faith- 
ful women who give the denial to the un- 
charitable assertion that the Irish are a des- 
picable race as domestics. I have had 
personal experience to the contrary, and I 
can only testify as an eye-witness that the 
Irishwoman to whom I refer was a veritable 
champion for her mistress in times of utter 
trouble and sorrow. 
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True, she would now and then speak her 
mind to the inmates, and in not the most 
civil terms, when she considered that by so 
doing she could further the interests of her 
mistress. 

The first occasion on which I discovered 
this occurred when I had been in the house 
about three weeks. Mr. Robins, the elderly 
gentleman of whom I have spoken, had 
never during that time appeared at the 
breakfast-table. On this morning I had 
occasion to return to the dining-room to 
finish a letter, and I found the old Irish- 
womar. removing to the sideboard a ham, 
the fresh butter, and other matters, and 
placing on the table near the chair always 
occupied by Mr. Robins, a large coffee-pot 
full of coffee, a whole loaf, a jug of milk, three 
eggs, a dish of toast, and a plate of slices 
from the ham. 

“Who is all that for, Jane?” I asked in 
wonder. 

“Sure, thin, Mistress Leslie, it’s for the 
ould gintleman that ates more than all the 
rest of ye put together.”’ 

“Nonsense!” I replied, laughing. 

“Tt’s thrue for ye, thin,” she replied. 
“Why, if I hadn’t a tookt away the ham, 
there’d a been none left the morrow for your 
break fastses.” 

“Hush!” I said, “here he comes; let me 
go to my room, Jane.” 

“You can’t thin, Mistress Leslie, the man’s 
a-mendin’ the winder.” 

I drew back and unwillingly seated myself 
as Mr. Robins entered. My cordial good 
morning received no answer but a grunt, and 
one glance at the old man’s face accounted 
for it. He had eyes for nothing but the 
table. Never shall I forget the expression 
on that face. He was a man of about sixty- 
five, tall and spare, with small sunken eyes 
and thin wiry lips, but the eager craving for 
food altered the face so greatly that I was 
truly astonished. He appeared not to see 
me ; indeed, I studiously avoided looking at 
him, and went on with my letter, till as I 
finished and commenced folding it my glance 
inadvertently rested on the table opposite our 
friend, and then it remained fixed in utter 
amazement. 

In my descriptions of this gentleman’s habits 
I am most anxious not to exaggerate, but I 
could at this moment appeal to more than 
one who knew Mr. Robins, and who would 
confirm the truth of what I am about to state. 

The gentleman had drawn near him the 
plate of eggs, the dish of ham, and a basin, 


Round the plates, standing an end on the 
tablecloth and resting against them, were 
four or five thick slices of bread and butter. I 
am within the truth when I state that they were 
at least half an inch thick, and he was still 
cutting more, when I withdrew my eyes from 
a sight that literally shocked me. 

Hastily sealing my letter, I left the room 
to place it in the hall with others, which the 
colonel had promised to post, and proceeded 
to my room. The glazier was still there, 
and taking up some work I proceeded to 
the drawing-room. 

All at once I remembered that I had left 
my pen and inkstand on the breakfast-table, 
and was about to return for it, when I heard 
the footsteps of Mr. Robins ascending the 
stairs to his room ; waiting till he had passed, 
I ran down to the breakfast-room, and glanced 
at the table. 

Every morsel of the enormous breakfast 
had disappeared. Three eggs, a large plate 
of ham, a pile of buttered toast, and about 
half a dozen slices of school bread and but- 
ter asto thickness, although very different as 
regards the butter. 

Jane came in as I stood by the table. 

‘Sure, thin, and wasn’t I right to take 
away the ham?” she said as she saw me. 








“ He'd have eaten it all.” 
“* What !” I exclaimed, “with all those eggs, 
and toast, and bread and butter?” 


“And does he drink as much as he eats ?” 
I asked. | 

“ Ah, well, thin, we must give him his due ; || 
he’s temperate, and never drinks a drop of || 
any liquor, only thay, wather, and coffee.” 
“ Ah, yes,” I said, “ and I suppose that is 
the reason he always has a large breakfast- 
cup and a teapot to himself at tea-time. 
I’ve noticed that, Jane.” 

“Thrue for ye, ma’am, he’s dhrank a 

quart 0’ coffee besides milk this morning, 
and what wi wather at dinner and the thay, 
he’ll dhrink three quarts a day.” 
I took up my pen and ink and left the 
room in silent wonder at this appetite, which 
I concluded must be the cravings of disease, 
especially as he still remained a thin, spare 
man, who looked as if he half starved himself. 
I should not have mentioned the subject 
to any one in the house, had not Miss Harvey 
herself referred to it. 

“T suppose you have noticed what an 
enormous eater Mr. Robins is, Mrs. Leslie,” 
she said one day when we were alone. 

“T had not done so,” I replied, 











which he was filling with milk and coffee. 


‘until one day when I happened to see him 
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“ Indade would he thin, Mistress Leslie.” | 
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at his breakfast, and 1 coufess his appetite 
amazed me.” 

“He is an expensive boarder to me,” she 
said, laughing, ‘‘ although he only eats two 
meals a day, breakfast and dinner, and such 
a dinner ! you cannot see where you sit how 
I pile his plate with meat ; and I have known 
him take half the vegetable dish full of pota- 
toes or any other vegetables; and the worst 
of it is, he’s my oldest boarder, and I have 
to carve for him first of the gentlemen, and 
he eats so fast that he is often ready to be 
helped to a second serving before I can take 
even a morsel myself.” 

* And does he not wait ?” I asked. 

“ Not he; he pushes his plate to the dish, 
and glares round at the servants for potatoes 
and bread to accompany his second supply.” 

“It is absolute greediness then,” I ex- 
claimed, with a shudder of disgust. 

“TI am afraid so,” she replied ; “ he some- 
times requires a third helping, and after that 
will take two or three supplies of pudding or 
tart, and often the last morsel on the dish, 
without waiting to ascertain if it is wanted 
by others.” 

“You indulge him too much, Miss 
Harvey,” I said ; “at least in this respect. I 
suppose he never considers for a moment 
whether any is to be left for the servants.” 

“TI sometimes refuse him on that plea,” 
she replied, “ especially when the cheese is 
on the table.” 

“Cheese, after such a dinner!” I ex- 
claimed ; “is it possible ?” 

“Indeed it is possible, and the quantity 
Mr. Robins eats would form a moderate 
lunch for any reasonable man.” 

“Is Mr. Robins engaged in business ?” I 
asked after a pause. 

“No, he is an independent man, and pays 
me regularly every week, although not 
enough.” 

“*So I should imagine, but if he has no 
employment how does he occupy his time ? ” 

“Tcan hardly tell you. He certainly 
walks every day in all weathers, and the rest 
of his time he lives in his bedroom, excepting 
when he joins us at his meals.” 

“Does he ever speak?” I inquired pre- 
sently ; “I have not yet heard his voice.” 

“Oh yes, at times, Mrs. Leslie. Mr. 
Grantley, the clergyman, has drawn him out 
at tea-time more than once, and he believes 
him to be an educated man and a scholar.” 

Miss Harvey was called away at this mo- 
ment, leaving me to reflect upon this wreck 
of human nature in the man who lived only 
to gratify his appetite for eating. 


During the last week in May one or two 
gentlemen became residents with Miss 
Harvey during their stay in London, and at 
about the same period a lady whom I shall 
always remember with pleasure. This lady 
was a native of Denmark, and could not con- 
verse in the English language, although she 
employed herself in translating into Danish 
from the English, stories and tracts published 
by the Religious Tract Society, to be distri- 
buted in her native land. 

This lady, whose name I forget, proved a 
most pleasant, intelligent companion to those 
of us who could converse with her in French. 
It was during her stay that the circumstance 
occurred which I am about to relate. 

One of the recent arrivals was a gentleman 
who came only for a week. He drove out 
one morning early with a friend, and before 
starting informed Miss Harvey that he should 
not return to dinner, but in all probability 
they would remain and dine with mutual 
friends. 

The day had been fine and warm, and at 
about seven o’clock, when I was passing up- 
stairs after dinner to my room, I fancied 
I heard footsteps in the large best bedroom 
over the drawing-room occupied by this 
gentleman. 

“T thought Mr. Lindsey was going out to 
dinner,”’ I said to myself, ‘‘but most certainly 
those are the footsteps of a man.” 

Of course it was no concern of mine, so I 
continued my way up another flight of stairs 
to my own room at the back, My two pets, 
a canary and a blackbird, hung outside the 
window of this room and were singing their 
evening hymn joyously as I entered. The 
room in front of mine was occupied by 
Colonel Jackson and his wife, who had lately 
returned from India, and consequently had 
in their possession several unopened boxes 
which contained articles of great value. 

I took my birds in from their nails out- 
side the house, effectually checking their 
song, and then returned to the drawing-room, 
to find tea ready and our party assembled. 
The window to the balcony stood open, and 
a sweet perfume of flowers from that of the 
adjoining house filled the room. Miss Har- 
vey was often absent from the tea-table, and 
on the present occasion Mrs. Jackson made 
tea for the party. When I had finished, I 
took out my work and drew my chair near 
the open window, for the evening was warm 
and sunset approaching. 

Presently, just under my feet—for the 
drawing-room extended over the hall and 





dining-room—came a noise that shook the 
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house, and at length resolved itself into a 
violent and increasing knocking at the street 
door. We rose in dismay and rushed to the 
door of the room just as Miss Harvey, pale 
as death, threw it open, exclaiming,— 

“The front room upstairs is on fire!” 

The words seemed to paralyze every one 
excepting Mrs. Jackson. Without a word 
she rushed upstairs. I followed, and saw her 
fly fearlessly through the smoke to the other 
side of the burning bed, and seizing the 
water-jug throw its contents on the flames. 
Hastening to my room I followed her ex- 
ample. By this time Jane and the other 
servants with the gentlemen had arrived with 
jugs and pails and vessels of every descrip- 
tion full of water, while the burning curtains 
and quilts were torn from the beds, and to a 
certain extent the fire was subdued, though 
it still smouldered. 

Meanwhile in the street a terrible com- 
motion had arisen. One or two engines 
which had been sent for by the alarmed 
neighbours, drawn by pairs of those magnifi- 
cent horses which have been taught to over- 
come their natural dread of fire, came tearing 
to the door, followed by an excited crowd 
crying, “ Fire! Fire!” with all their strength. 
Before the stalwart firemen could be admitted, 
a second engine rattled up, the water in the 
street was turned on, and a scene was pre- 
sented to us from the windows which as the 
twilight deepened grew in horror. 

A hose applied through the window of the 
best room soon extinguished the smouldering 
fire, which had, to a certain extent, resisted 
the small supply of water we could command, 
and then began inquiries into the damage and 
the cause. 

This, the best bedroom in the house, was 
handsomely furnished. A good Brussels 
carpet, which covered the floor, a four-post 
bedstead with chintz hangings, and an otto- 
man at the foot of the bed, were all more 
or less seriously injured by fire and water. 

“‘ How could the fire have arisen?” was 
the general inquiry; soon answered, how- 
ever, by the experienced firemen, who were 
examining the scorched and charred articles. 

“‘ Here’s the cause of the fire,” exclaimed 
one, as he held up the remains of a gentle- 
man’s coat with one tail entirely burnt off. 
“ There was a box of matches in that ’ere 
coat pocket, and the gent as it belonged to 
found ’em on fire in his pocket,and threwthem 
into the fender. Look yere, mum,” he con- 


tinued, addressing Miss Harvey, and inducing 
her to follow him to the fireplace ; ‘‘ there’s the 


some in the coat pocket, and threw it on that 
box at the foot of the bed, and in course, as 
the matches in the pocket was on fire they 
set fire to the coat and all the other things. 
The gent must have gone away in a hurry 
not to see he’d left his coat tail a-smoking.” 

“Yes, sir, he didn’t stay a minute,” said 
the little kitchenmaid, speaking nervously, 
in her profound awe of the tall man in the 
brass helmet. ‘ Mr. Lindsey only came in 
to change his coat, and was down again 
almost directly.” 

“Ah, yes, that’s plain,” said the fireman, 
‘it was them quick movements set fire to 
the matches, and if the fire hadn’t been dis- 
covered, the house would have burnt down 
by this time. Who found it out ?” he added, 
quickly. 

“The servants opposite,” replied Miss 
Harvey; “they saw the fire from the bed- 
room windows, and came over and gave the 
alarm.” 

“ And well for you that they did, mum ; 
however, ladies, you may go to bed safely 
now, the danger is over, and I shall stay all 
night, so you can trust to me.” 

But to feel safe after such danger was not 
so easy now the excitement and fright were 
over ; indeed, we were very much inclined to 
sit up all night as well as the fireman. As 
it was, the clocks were striking one as the 
colonel and Mrs. Jackson and myself found 
our way upstairs to our rooms on the story 
above that where the fire had been, and 
therefore in case of renewed danger our 
means of escape were greatly lessened. 

There are few shocks to the nervous system 
greater than those consequent upon an alarm 
of fire, and even when I had knelt and com- 
mitted myself and those with me in the house 
to the merciful care of Him “ who never 
slumbers nor sleeps,” I could not control 
my nerves sufficiently to close my eyes or 
my listening ears till the early summer morn- 
ing dawned. 








I think, however, that the alarm hada rousing 
effect upon our hungry friend, Mr. Robins. 
I had certainly never heard him talk so much 
as he did during the commotion caused by 
the fire. On hearing, however, that it had 
been extinguished, and that the fireman 
intended to remain all night, he walked off 
quietly to his bedroom, although it was 
situated behind the one in which the fire 
had occurred, and on the same floor. ; 

The spring passed into summer, and during 
the London season the number of Miss 
Harvey’s inmates increased. Not always, 
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nent boarders. In her anxiety to add to 
her income she was ready to receive any 
applicant with no recommendation beyond 
what was stated by themselves. Conse- 
quently in more than one instance she 
found it necessary to dismiss unsuitable resi- 
dents at a few hours’ notice. 

I believe to this error, as well as to other 
circumstances in the domestic arrangements, 
might be attributed the removal of the colonel 
and his wife and their friend Miss Sutherland, 
the accomplished single lady whom I have 
mentioned. Miss Sutherland appeared about 
fifty years of age, and still bore proofs of 
having been a handsome woman. She was 
portly in figure and always well dressed, yet 
the painful heart disease from which she 
suffered at times had changed the face in 
some indescribable way, especially by causing 
that drooping of the under lip which no 
doubt arises from a difficulty of breathing 
caused by the least exertion. 

Still this lady was cheerful, and not only a 
most pleasant but intellectual companion, for 
her mental powers had lost none of their 
clearness. 

Mrs. Jackson had persuaded this lady to 


| join her in taking apartments in the neighbour- 





hood, under the impression that they would 
be more comfortable than in a _boarding- 
house, of which both the colonel and his 
wife were becoming tired. The latter being 
much younger than her husband promised to 
give Miss Sutherland a certain amount of 
personal care, which she could not of course 
expect to receive as a resident with Miss 
Harvey. 

In her state of health this offer proved a 
great inducement to Miss Sutherland to join 
the colonel and his wife, yet I could not 


| avoid noticing a strong feeling of regret at the 


thought of leaving Miss Harvey. Doubtless 
there exists in the human heart, when not 
wholly hardened by contact with the world, 
a deep sympathy with those who are strug- 
gling against adverse circumstances, even 
while their judgment represents clearly that 
the party so struggling is totally unfit for the 
position he or she occupies. 

“He has no energy; he is too unsuspi- 
cious ; I never saw a man or a woman so 
devoid of common sense. What business 
has a person like that to undertake what he 
cannot carry out, and only fail and cheat his 
creditors. I call it obtaining money by 
false pretences.” 

Such is the judgment of the world in 
cases of failure, founded too often on 
mere report, and in total ignorance of the 





real facts of the case. And even when a 
quiet helplessness, or want of self-possession 
exists, as in the case of Miss Harvey, in 
addition to extraneous causes, who has a 
right to say it is his or her own fault? As 
well blame an idiot whom God has seen fit 
to deprive of intellectual power for his 
ignorance, as cast blame upon those in whom 
the necessary qualities of mind to secure 
success in the world are absent, either from 
the will of the great Creator that so it should 
be, or from czreless and faulty training in 
childhood. 

I believe that some such reflections as 
these influenced Miss Harvey’s permanent 
boarders in their dealings with her, and oeca- 
sioned the regret evinced by Miss Sutherland 
when she bade us farewell. 

After the sad event of the next fortnight 
it was not surprising to hear Miss Harvey 
say,— 

“Ah, Mrs. Leslie, if Miss Sutherland 
had remained here this would not have 
happened.” 

Of course it was not for us to decide 
what would or would not have happened, 
if we acknowledge that not even a spar- 
row falls to the ground without the 
knowledge of our heavenly Father, yet the 
painfulness of the fact still remained. 

I had been invited by Mrs. Jackson to 
call upon them in their new abode, and on 
doing so met with a very kind reception. I 
noticed, however, that Miss Sutherland 
appeared more active and excited in her 
manner and movements than I had ever 
seen her. 


“We never have cold meat now, Mrs. | 








Leslie,” she said ; “ I have bought a mincing | 
machine, and we can make such nice little | 


savoury dishes of our cold meat. A dish of 
mince or rissoles, and you know how much 
nicer they are than those large joints at Miss 
Harvey’s table ; they used to take away my 
appetite.” 

“These made dishes are very tempting,” 
I replied, “ but so far as health is concerned 
I prefer to dine from a joint,” and as I spoke 
I recalled the words of a physician to which 
I have already referred: ‘“ Nothirg is more 
indigestible than meat cooked twice ;” but 
I did not utter them aloud, and Miss 
Sutherland replied to my remark,— 

“ Perhaps you are right, Mrs. Leslie, but 
you see 1 am obliged to study my appetite, 
which, as you know, is very poor.” 

I acknowledged this fact, but changed the 
subject, and soon after took my leave. 

One afternoon, a few days after this visit, 
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and within a fortnight from the time of our 
three inmates leaving us, I was writing in my 


bedroom upstairs. The landing window | 
being open to admit the summer breeze from | 
| in time to mince the meat for our lunch ; she 


the river, I could hear a certain commotion 
on the stairs, and my own name pronounced 
hysterically by a voice I did not at first 
recognise. 


I rose and opened my door, and then | 


heard footsteps ascending to the drawing- 


room, and Mrs. Jackson’s words in agitated | 
| folding-doors, and her bedroom was beyond 


tones,— 

“Never mind Jane, if Miss Harvey is out, 
pray call Mrs. Leslie. Oh! I must see 
somebody.” 

I wanted no calling after this, but ran 
downstairs, and in great alarm presented my- 
self to the colonel and his wife, who were 
both present in the drawing-room. 

Before I could utter a word Mrs. Jackson 
started forward, and seizing my hands she 
exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Mrs. Leslie, I was obliged to come 
to you. Poor Miss Sutherland is dead! 
She died in my arms half an hour ago. I 
was quite alone ; she was out walking with 
me and the colonel at one o’clock, and it’s 
only two now. Oh, it has shocked me so 
dreadfully. I never saw any one die before, 
and this was so sudden.” 

“ My dear, calm yourself,” said the colonel, 
approaching, while with an effort I controlled 
my own startled nerves and led her to the sofa, 
The outburst had to a certain degree re- 
lieved her ; my few words of sympathy which 
I hastened to utter brought the welcome tears, 
and for some moments she sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 

Thoughtful Jane in a few moments placed 


| the wine on the table, and assisted by the 


colonel’s persuasions, I inducedhis wife to take 
a glass, and after a while she became more 
composed, and eager to describe to me the 
terrible ordeal through which she had passed. 

In spite of a certain power Over myself in 
cases of sudden alarm, I could scarcely 
anticipate listening to a description which I 
knew would be related by my excited visitor 
in all its vividness. Yet I knew howit would | 
relieve her agitation, and I prepared to listen, | 
even while my own nerves quivered with the 
shock of the sudden news. 

“Oh, Mrs. Leslie, I don’t think I shall 
ever get over what I’ve gone through during 
the last hour,” were the words that con- 
firmed my anticipations. “We went out for 
a walk a little before twelve, and Miss 
Sutherland forgot to take her parasol, and you 


| 


| although we chose the shady side when we 


would not go back, nor use mine, and 


could, I knew it was bad for her. Besides, we 
walked fast because she wished to get home 


never allowed the machine to go down to 


| the kitchen, but fastened it to the table in 
her own little sitting-room.” 


“ The back parlour ?” I said, in a tone of 
inquiry. 
“Yes, separated from ours in front by 


it; you know she preferred rooms on the 
ground-floor because the stairs tried her 
breathing so terribly.” 

I acknowledged my remembrance of this 
fact, and Mrs. Jackson continued her de- 


| scription. 


“The colonel walked home with us to the 
door, and finding the newspaper had not 
arrived, he left us to enter alone while he 
went to purchase one. Miss Sutherland 
immediately disappeared in her room, and 
I heard her ring the bell as I seated myself 
for a few moments’ rest before going upstairs 
to take off my walking dress.” 

“When at last I did soI met the servant 
carrying a dish of cold meat into Miss 
Sutherland’s room. I was down again very 
quickly, and on re-entering the parlour heard 
the grinding sound of the mincing machine. 
Ah, Mrs. Leslie, I only smiled to myself at 
the poor lady’s energy and dislike of cold 
meat as I heard it, but my amusement did not 
last long. The grinding suddenly ceased, 
and was followed by a violent knocking at 
the folding-doors. I could not open them, 
for the sofa stood in front, so I rushed 
through the hall into the back parlour, and 











know how hot the sun is to-day, but she 


there was the poor creature on the sofa, 
gasping for breath and evidently insensible. 
I rushed to the bell and pulled it violently, 
and then flew to support Miss Sutherland. 
But, dear Mrs. Leslie, you know how stout 
she was, and in her struggles she slipped to 
the floor, and I had to kneel by her side and 
hold her as wellasI could. But ah! shall I 
ever forget that flushed and distorted face, 
as I unfastened with one hand her collar and 
her dress, and heard the laboured, stertorous 
breathing! It was scarcely a minute before 
the landlady and the servant rushed in, but 
it seemed hoursto me. I could only exclaim, 
‘Send for a doctor quickly,’ as the 
colonel’s knock made me add, ‘ There’s the 
colonel, bring him here. But I knew it 
was all too late when he also went for a 
doctor. The two gentlemen arrived together. 
I was still kneeling on the floor supporting 
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poor Miss Sutherland in my arms, for I could 
not bear to Ict her slip to the ground, and to 
lift her to the sofa was impossible, and yet, 
Mrs, Leslie, I knew she was gone. And so 
did the doctors, for they lifted her from my 
arms and placed her on the sofa, and then 
desired the colonel to take me out of the 
room.” 

Mrs. Jackson paused and covered her face 
as if to shut out the scene. 

“Tt must have been been most painful for 
you,” I said, for I easily realized her position. 

“Indeed it was. You see, Mrs. Leslie, I 
was alone the whole time excepting for a few 
moments when the landlady and the servant 
answered my pull at the bell. They left me 
instantly,—the girl to go for a doctor, and 
the landlady to admit the colonel, who did 
not remain in the room an instant, and when 
they all returned the poor lady was dead.” 

“Was she sensible when you first entered 
the room?” I asked. 

“Perhaps for a moment,” she said, “but not 
sufficiently to recognise me. Besides, it was all 
so sudden; I am quite certain three minutes 
had not passed from the time of her first 
knocking till she was dead in my arms. Oh, 
and, Mrs. Leslie, the landlady says there will 
be an inquest. I begin to wish we had 
stayed with Miss Harvey.” 

“ Don’t wish that, my dear,” said the 
colonel. ‘“‘ Most likely this sad event would 
have taken place just the same, if the poor 
lady's time was come.” 

And by this remark the colonel uttered the 
commonplace expression which tacitly ac- 
knowledges the workings of Providence on 
earth, 

“Have you the means of communicating 
with Miss Sutherland’s friends?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” replied the colonel. “I have 
the addresses of her brothers, and also of the 
doctor who attended her, both here and at 
our lodgings ; and that reminds me, my dear,” 
he added, addressing his wife, “I must write 
to these gentlemen before five o’clock, and 
perhaps you have intruded on Mrs. Leslie 
long enough,” he added, rising. 

“ No, no,” I said, ‘‘ do not hasten to leave 
on my account. I am very glad I happened 
to be at home, if I have been of use to Mrs. 
Jackson.” 

“Indeed you have,” she said. “ Your 
sympathy has really done me good; and you 
will call over and see me,” she added, as she 
rose to accompany her husband. And with 
a promise to visit her very shortly, I wished 
her good-bye, and hastened to my room to 
be alone for a time, and to realize in this sad 





and sudden event the tru ii of the words, 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 

No inquest was necessary, as Miss Suther- 
land’s medical attendant, who had known her 
for years, was ready to certify that death had 
been caused by long-standing disease of the 
heart. 

After the funeral the colonel took his wife 
to Brighton, and I have never met her since, 
although I heard from a friend a few years 
ago that death had visited her more closely 
than bythe removalofa friend, as she had been 
left a widow, and not in the most prosperous 
circumstances. 

During the summer months which followed 
this event many pleasant visitors joined our 
family circle, and relieved by this addition to 
her income, Miss Harvey’s arrangements 
improved. 

Summer-time in a household is on many 
accounts less troublesome than winter. The 


early mornings, the long continuation of | 


daylight, the absence of fires, and the conse- 
quent relief from grate-cleaning, with other 
advantages, make this period of the year 
welcome to both the mistress and servants 
of a home, in spite of the heat, which at any 
time renders hard work fatiguing. In this 
house, however, no advantage was taken of 
the early summer morning hours, because 
the mistress herself had not learnt the habit 
of early rising, and never appeared at the 
breakfast-table. I will not say that all her 
subsequent troubles arose from this, but most 
certainly late hours at night, and late rising 
in the morning, are the greatest stumbling- 
blocks that can ever be placed in the way of 
success in life. 

August was drawing towards its close when 
Miss Harvey received into her house a hand- 
some, ladylike woman, about fifty years of 
age, who gave as a reference her solicitor, 
and tacitly represented herself as a widow. 
Our party at this time had greatly diminished 
in numbers, and consisted only of Mr. Robins, 
the clergyman, Mr. Grantley and his wife, 
a gentleman who had spent many years in 
Spain, the new arrival, Mrs. Clare, and 
myself. 

Mrs. Clare made herself very agreeable, 
yet I noticed at times a restless uneasiness 
in her manner, and when we were alone 
sundry mysterious hints, accompanied by 
sighs, intended to indicate that she was 
suffering from a hidden sorrow. After a 
time I discovered that she had made Miss 
Harvey her confidante, no doubt considering 
that her own troubles would create sympathy 
for those of another. 
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At all events, Mrs. Clare interested herself, Excepting Miss Harvey, I was the first to 
for Miss Harvey, and acted to her as a sym-| hear from that lady’s own lips the circum- 
pathizing friend long before the other inmates| stances which shall be stated in a future 
in the house knew how greatly Mrs. Clare | paper. 
considered that she needed sympathy herself. | 





CHAG’S KEEP; 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THAT morning when I went down to the night, when, from the bay-window of the 
breakfast-room Mr. Ferguson was sitting | drawing-room where I sat, I saw Mr. Fergu- 
there reading, and as I shook hands with him son go down the front steps, and pace away 
I told him that Willie had “ used his permis- towards the park, like Isaac, to meditate ; 
sion and acquainted me with last night’s con- and what if, like Isaac, he saw—but only yet 
versation, and how sincerely I trusted that in vision! 
light from above would make his way plain.” _—_Lally’s visit was drawing to a close, when 
He thanked me frankly, and said the words writing to her brother she said, “Tell aunt 
reminded him of a painting-room an artist Moreton I delivered myself wholly into 
friend of his had lately been constructing, Madame Munod’s hands, to do with as she 
where all the light came from above, acting pleased on the occasion of the garden party 
upon Holbein’s idea, “that light from below at Chiswick,—for we did go, and she sent me 
reverses the natural shadows, while the true a cloud of India muslin in which to be en- 
proportions of objects are given by that from wrapped, and an open pelisse of pale yellow 
above.” And we agreed that the principle crape to put over it; not at all Quakerish, I 
held good in life. assure you, but there’s no use in a little 
Three years of travelling in lands where person trying to look distinguished. 
every association was of a glorious past had, “The Princess of Cambridge was there— 
told upon the thoughtful nature and glowing such a fine pleasant-looking girl. 
imagination that his book was nowreflecting,, “Lady Byng says the tone of society in 
and innate refinement responded to the polish London is much better than when she knew 
of the varied society he had mixed in; andso|it some years ago, and more cultivation is 
the circumstances of life rubbe J off the angles found. Some people say this is Prince 
and brightened the facets of the nature that Albert’s doing, and that since his star as- 
Providence had willed should rise from its cended it has drawn literature and art after 
original stratum, and light from above guided it; at any rate, professors of these things are 
and elevated the man who in any position of much sought after ; and positively at Chiswick 
life would still have been gentle. Louisa Byng and I found quite a little halo 
A shade of agitation crossed his face when, cast over our insignificant selves by the com- 
as we sat still talking over a late breakfast-| panionship of Mr. Ferguson. Indeed, I am 
table, the letters came in, and among them not making fun ; you know the Byngs make 
one from Lady Moreton, announcing her| so much of him, and that last book of his on 
speedy return; but I looked upon this cir- Turkey and Palestine has attracted such 
cumstance as a guiding ray, and told him so, attention. I was turning over the first 
and how much I always relied on her good volume to-day, and really cannot find any- 
common sense and correct judgment. thing wonderful in it; but then I am so 
She was with us by dinner-time next day. sleepy with the heat and late hours that I 
Willie agreed with me that we would leave can’t do the critic; however, Louisa and I 
Mr. Ferguson to tell his own story without have agreed that as we have a pet lion of our 
any preface from us, and so we managed in own we'll make the most of him, and we are 
the evening to leave them alone together ;| quite condescending when people ask to be 
and the twilight of the long June day was introduced.” 
deepening into all that midsummer knows of And so she ran on ; and then near the end 
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of the letter—“ While I am writing aunt's letter 
has come, ‘like to go to the dear old Keep !’ 
I should think so, the very next thing to 
paradise, in my estimation. ‘Next month,’ 
that’s too long to wait, though this zs the 2oth 
of June. I am quite ready, and shall be 
home directly, that is next week, when the 
time I promised will be out.” 

This visit to Chag’s Keep was a pleasure 
we had promised ourselves ever since we had 
left it, but even in quiet lives obstacles arise 
to hinder one’s plans, and it had not really 
seemed practicable until now ; and when 
Lally came home her head was seemingly 
more occupied by this than by any of her 
London experiences, and it was after recount- 
ing some of these for our amusement, and 
giving her own comic interpretation of a good 
deal, that she suddenly said, “ Oh, I was going 
to forget, Mr. Ferguson dined with us that 
last evening, and he told me aunt had invited 
him to join us at the Keep, but he didn’t say 
whether he was going to do it, so I waited to 
hear, and as he did not speak, I said, ‘ And 
have you answered aunt ? if not, tell me, and 
I'll take the message ;’ and, do you know, 
he’s a very curious man, he had just that odd 
sorrowful look he used to have, and he asked 
me what answer he had better send. ‘Why, 
that you'll come, of course ;’ and then he 
made me a polite bow, and said ‘it should 
be as I said.’ By-the-bye, aunt, did you 
ever find out about his wife, or what he did 
with her all the time he was abroad ?” 

“‘ Mischievous as ever, Lally,” said Lady 
Moreton, laughing. 

And so ona slumberous afternoon in July, 
just as the heat was attaining its utmost, we 
found ourselves once more approaching the 
Keep, old and grey and worn, rising from 
the cliff side amidst the dense planting, look- 
ing, Lally declared, like what some one said 
about the Sphinx, “that it was sitting there 
to see the world out.” 

Excepting that instead of autumnal hues 

we had now the full verdure of summer 
round, all was as we left it, and when Lally’s 
caressing would let any one else see Mrs. 
Tremaine, we rejoiced to find that she too 
was unchanged, and except that the smooth 
bands of hair lay rather whiter under the 
transparent cap we saw no difference. 
_ Ob, how still everything was! bird and 
insect resting in the heat until the evening 
breeze should give them vigour to chirp and 
sing again. 

I went down the cliff in front to listen if 
the river too were still, and heard it mur- 
muring softly that there was not enough 














water at present to babble about. Nota tree 
stirred its leaves, and the broad surfaces of 
the laurels shone like mirrors. 

At the bottom of the moat Lally was 
making the shepherd’s dog cross and recross 
the water for the biscuits she threw him ; and 
as he came up the sloping sides she said, 
“ The only thing at all changed was Occo, 
his hind legs were grown stiffer ; but indeed 
it was no wonder, for she always thought they 
weren't properly put on.” 

“ Rather a novel idea about Occo,” said a 
voice behind us, and starting round, there 
stood Mr. Ferguson, who had arrived early 
that day, and been sitting some hours with 
Mrs. Tremaine. 

And now I need not say much of our life 
at the Keep, it was so like what it had been 
before, allowing for the difference of season. 

It was a very hot summer, and during the 
afternoon hours shade and quietness were 
essential. Certainly both were found in the 
old hall, and then we had a tent put up on 
the small level space outside the drawbridge, 
and round the inside of it a divan was con- 
structed with a table in the centre, and here 
we often breakfasted, and some way behind 
this, in 2 dense bank of evergreens, an arbour 
was cut, and this proved the coolest place 
of all. 

When the heat declined we set off on some 
of our numerous excursions. 

A Swiss carriage, that held four, was added 
to Willie’s pony chair, so we were very inde- 
pendent of distance, and Lally added largely 
to her former portfolio by sketching places 
we had not seen before. 

Away at distant points on the moor some- 
times we would have a fire lighted and tea 
prepared, and come home by moonlight, 
fancying again the old past that Mr. Fergu- 
son talked about until he made it real to us, 
when the metallic produce of the region we 
had been traversing was traded for in the 
fairs of Tyre, and the mariners of Tarshish 
sang in her markets, and brought back thence 
to their princes, of the ancient royalty of 
Britain, the purple and broidered work of 
Syria. é 

Ancient things these, and if rightly read 
there must be a glorious future waiting for 
this land of ours ; and the ships of Tarshish 
shall be first to bring to the city of the Lord 
the sons and daughters even now waiting to 
come home, and the royal standard of Eng- 
land protect the returning Jews! 

It was on one of these occasions that 
some question was raised as to the probable 
intercourse between distant points, at a time 
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when so little was known of navigation, and 
this led Mr. Ferguson to mention that in 
Sicily there existed quite a ‘considerable 
number of people descended from Cornish- 
men, who had gone out there to work the 
mines. This importation seemed to have 
been first made at a very early period, as 
some inscriptions showed, and again one or 
two generations past, a band of Cornishmen 
had been induced to go and labour in the 
Sicilian mines, which the natives were too 
indolent to do, “and their descendants are 
there still,” he said. 

“Why, Mr. Ferguson,” said I, “ have you 
been in Sicily ? we did not know that; you 
might have found some trace of the General.” 

He and I were walking on before the others 
at the time. ‘“ Andso I did,” he said, “ and 
the reason I have not spoken of it is that at 
Gibraltar, when we were on our way home, 
in changing steamers some of the luggage 
belonging to our party went astray,—among 
it two cases of mine, one, of especial interest 
to me, containing antiquities collected chiefly 
in Asia Minor ; and in that case, I am sorry 
to say, were some little relics of the General 
that I succeeded in obtaining, for I found 
out where he had lived for some years before 
his death, and talked to the people who had 
been about him, and I should have told all 
I know sooner, but I did not like to say 
anything of the lost things so long as there 
was a hope of their being recovered.” 

“ And is there?” I asked, eagerly. 

“ T shall know soon, for one of the cases has 
been traced, and was to be forwarded to 
Plymouth, but which I cannot tell until I 
see it: they were alike ; the other had books 
in it. The steamer should have been in 
yesterday, so to-morrow’s post will probably 
tell if anything has come.” 

What a long still summer night that was ! 
We had come home sooner than usual, and 
were all out again strolling about. There 
was something singularly fantastic in the 
forms of boulders on the moor by moonlight, 
and the clumps of low scrub wood, shorn by 
the breeze and clambered over by goats until 
their shapes were distortion itself. 

Once beyond our own boundary and the 
moor began. 

I went no farther than the gate this even- 
ing, but on somewhere in the distance, where 
I could not see her, I heard Lally’s voice 
singing and calling to Occo alternately. 

It was very late that evening before we all 
assembled for prayers ; Lally’s room and mine 
were together, and she went off to bed in an 
unusual hurry, so I thought she was tired, and 





had better go to sleep before 1 went up to 
disturb her; and in the moonlight Mr. Fer- 
guson and I stood at the door of the old 
tower and talked—as people do talk when, 
in the influences around, heart and mind 
soften and expand, and human sympathies 
confirm the truth that heart answers to heart, 
and, children of one Father, we feel the 
family relationship, and know that we are 
brethren. 

Mr. Ferguson was ill at ease with himself. 
Early in life he had devoted himself to the 
ministry, and when his reaching, what was 
then the object of his ambition, ordination in 
the Established Church—when this seemed 
improbable, he had worked and striven and 
prayed for it, as people do for the one great 
object they set before them in life; and he 
attained it, though he soon after lost the 
curacy he was ordained to, by the sudden 
retirement of the rector of the parish under 
painful circumstances, and his successor, 
being a strong young man, did not require 
the assistance of a curate. 

It was then that Mr. Ferguson came to 
Castle Raymond, and he said he trusted that 
he was in the path of duty there; and who 
that knew his labours among the people 
around, as well as his value in the family, 
could doubt that? But his subsequent career, 
travelling, pursuing archeology, literature, 
where was all this leading him to? 

To what in some ways is success, and to 
a good position in life; but was this being a 
minister of the gospel? Was it for this that 
obstacles had been removed out of his way, 
and advantages he could never have expected 
been given, and friends raised up and dangers 
avoided ? 

Oh for one clear ray of light from above, 
to show him the way he should go, and he 
would not refuse, let it lead where it might. 

To be chaplain to the embassy at 
would certainly be a good position, and 
insure a fair appointment some day from the 
Government, but he felt the temptation of 
that kind of life. So much society, not well 
to be avoided, it might do for some, and 
perhaps would not dazzle and enervate them as 
he felt it would him. No, unless pointed 
out to him in some way he could not mistake, 
he would not close with that offer. 

To work hard among a poor ignorant popu- 
lation, winning them to a better life and 
teaching them of heaven, this ought to be his 
aim, and there was nothing nobler; and all 
he had seen and learned might well be con- 
secrated to gathering in the Master’s harvest, 
from wherever it lay most neglected. 
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There were districts in London, he said, 
where the density of vice and ignorance and 
misery called for help from all classes. 

Surely there was more work for a Christian 
minister there than in the halfidle silken 
life he was invited to, or even than in the 
attractions of literature? 

In my feeble way I rather combated his 
ideas, thinking that a clergyman’s work is 
found wherever his fellow-men are, for the 
message and the call are to all, and Saint Paul 
found converts in Czesar’s household ; but pre- 
sent still, though only seen by faith, were the 
guiding cloud and pillar, and at these periods 
of life where two ways meet it is best to say, 
“‘ Here am I, sevd me,” and wait like him of 
old for the still small voice to say, ‘‘ Go.” 

Next day Mr. Ferguson told me he had 
heard from the Packet Office in Plymouth 
that a case had come for him, and been for- 
warded according to directions; so he 
said it should be at Y——(the village down 
the river) to-day; we might take the boat 
and go for it. And so we did, he and I and 
Lally, and there he found the case, and knew 
it to be the right one, to his very evident 
pleasure. 

‘** Why, what is init?” said Lally ; and he 
told her “antiquities from Asia Minor.” 
Chips of marble, and bits of cracked bronze, 
and every one worth aking’s ransom. “ Here, 
come out of the way, Nora, or you'll be 
tramped into a curiosity,” as the two men 
who rowed us carefully lifted in the heavy 
case. 

“What, are we not going on shore? no 
messages, nothing wanted at Y ial 

“No, we were specially told not to stay 
long ; we are to have tea early, the rest are 
going to drive afterwards.” 

So we wenton homewards. It was several 
miles, and there were many windings in the 
river. 

The trees topping the high banks shut out 
the strong sun, and through their foliage its 
beams came shaded and softened, and fell 
on the water’s surface in flickering gold. 

A bend in the river formed a tiny bay, into 
which a stream fell, one of the many that 
rise far away in the moor, and tumble over 
the high river-side cliffs in their headlong race 
to find the sea; but this stream turned a mill 
on its way, just at the top of the cliff; a little 
clearing in the trees left space for it, and 
figures were standing lazily about, lolling 
over rough paling at the shady side of the 
grey old walls ; some mules were in the shelter 
too, with bags of grain or meal across their 
backs ; a woman in a red shawl, and the mill- 











wheel throwing off showers of diamonds as 
the sun gilded each drop that fell from its 
circling rounds. This made up a picture Lally 
could scarcely be induced to pass, and then 
only by the promise of some other opportu- 
nity to sketch it. 

Among the many things that lay beneath 
the effervescent surface of her gay girlish 
nature was a déep love of the beautiful, and 
with her this found scope in drawing. 

After tea Willie drove his aunt and Mrs. 
Tremaine over to Crockern, where he had an 
appointment with the vicar. I think he has 
not been m-ntioned before, Mr. Rowland, a 
very sensibl:. excellent young man, who had 
been installeu at Crockern shortly after our 
first visit to the Keep, at which time the 
living was vacant, the former vicar having 
been promoted, and the duchy not having 
then appointed another. They—that is the 
council—could not have chosen any one more 
suitable than Mr. Rowland, who, with his very 
nice wife, filled not unworthily the places 
once occupied by Mrs. Tremaine and her 
father. 

The little church of Crockern was much 
in want of repair, and Willie had promised to 
drive over in the cool of the evening, and 
see the plans and estimates that were to be 
considered before taking action in the matter. 

In those long warm twilights we all went 
about as we pleased. No one was expected 
to know where any one else was. 
clined going to Crockern, on the plea of 
having to write letters, but after they were 
gone I found I could not settle. Thoughts 
and fancies came too thick, not all about 
myself, though just then the long-deferred 
future that I had at last learned to wait pa- 
tiently for was clearing into what became a 
sober certainty, but others also, to whom a 
change was coming. 

I wandered on just a little way past our 
own enclosure, sat down, and looked around. 

The sun was just gone down, and as he 
went he flung on the gigantic tors the gold 
and purple of a coronation robe.. How many 
times as he passed on his glorious way had 
he bidden them a similar good-night, and 
come again on the morrow and found them 
still the same, while generations that we 
cannot count have passed away meanwhile ! 

One wonders whether in that future, of 
which all the types are beautiful, the stones 
can be laid in fairer colours than these. 

And as the day died down, a light breeze 
passed across the moor, and whispered words 
were borne upon it, from within the great 
stone circle that the Druids’ hands were said 
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to pile, but not from sylvan oracle pro- 
nouncing doom, although the weird dwarf oak 
grew near, and, in the bare and knotted 
boughs, on which no acorn formed, seemed 
a true symbol of the fruitless faith that wor- 
shipped it ; but from where, in the shadow 
that the rising moon was casting upon a 
bank where all day long the wild bees had 
been revelling, sat Mr. Ferguson and Lally, 
and in gentle words and low he told her the 
secret of his life. 

In simple manly words of how when first 
he went to Castle Raymond, new from the 
seclusion of a college life, from that very 
first evening she had been to his heart and 
mind the ideal which attracted thought and 
feeling beyond all that he could tell. 

There was no use in trying to analyze such 
things; old as Eden, they were yet new to 


| each who felt their power ; and to him it had 


been so great, that at an early period of his 
residence at Raymond he felt that unless he 
could break off this fascination it would be 
impossible to remain there, and by all argu- 
ments belonging to the circumstances of the 
case he strove to do so, and exerted every 
power he could evoke to school the feelings 
that, closely shut up in his heart, were yet 
wearing it out. 

And sometimes he felt as if others must 
know it, and feared lest by any inadver- 
tence he should betray the struggle he was 
enduring. And it was thus that he had left 
us as he did, without the explanation that 
he knew our friendship for*him rendered 
due, but an appearance of ingratitude was 
preferable to that of ridiculous presumption. 
He left England, feeling sure that before he 
came back again Lally would be married, 
and then he might safely venture to see us 
again; but he was mistaken in thinking that 
in leaving England he was leaving behind 
the influence that had fallen on his life. 
Memory and imagination were too powerful 
for all else, both within and around ; and, in 


| the assemblies of foreign capitals where the 


name of the young nobleman he travelled 


| with was a passport, and in lonely wander- 


ings among ruined cities, and still night 


| watches on the desert sands, it was all the 


same—he could not forget, and the gay voice 
still rang in his ears, the sprightly graceful 
form still floated round, and still he found 
himself pondering over the sense and kindli- 
ness that he knew well lay under that playful 
vivacity. 

And then he spoke of the feelings with 
which he met her that evening at the Byngs.’ 

The idea of her being in London had 


never occurred to him, and he did not know 
that the Byngs and they,were connected. He 
had greatly wished to see Willie, and pur- 
posely then arranged to do so while she and 
Lady Moreton were from home; and even 
now he could scarcely tell how it was that in 
talking to Willie he had in some unconscious 
way betrayed his feeling, at least sufficiently 
to lead Willie to inquire in a manner that 
he then met frankly, but without supposing 
that aught more than a sympathetic rejoinder 
would come of it. 

He saw distinctly the social disadvantage 
at which he was placed as compared to her, 
and never would have presumed to speak 
thus to her had not both Willie and Lady 
Moreton permitted him. 

He paused, but Lally did not speak. 
“Have I offended you?” he said; “if so, 
forgive the error that during all these years I 
have striven against.”” Again he paused ; no 
answer. In an agitated tone he continued, 
“T thought—I almost thought, latterly, that 
you understood me; even your granting 
me an opportunity such as this for laying at 
your feet the offering of all that strong keen 
love God has given man the power of, even 
this might well lead me to mistake.” 

“ Mistake nothing, Mr. Ferguson,” whis- 
pered Lally, striving hard to steady her 
voice, and be calm and brave. “I have 
understood you for some days past. I have 
been blamed for leading men on too far, and 
then slighting them, but I never did it pur- 
posely, nor observed what they meant until 
too late; but I dé know you were in earnest, 
and I never intended to mislead you, but it 
is a solemn thing to approach such a crisis in 
one’s life.”’ 

“That you will listen to me, nor chide me 
for what the world would call presumption, 
is all I dare now ask. Iam acutely sensible 
how little I have to offer, and know not 
whether a love ‘ passing the love of women’ 
can be held to outweigh a lowly but not ig- 
noble birth.” 

And Lally looked up inquiringly, for both 
she and others had wondered that during all 
the time they had known him they had 
never heard him speak of home or friends. 
“My father owns a small mountain farm 
on a hill-side in Ulster. His father, and 
those before him for several generations, have 
worked there for a rough living, and lived 
and died in honest poverty, as it seems to 
me now, but to their wants and ways an 
henest independence, and I was the only son 
of my mother, and truly well-beloved of my 
kind, good father, who, when he found I 
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could not content myself to be as he had 
been, never complained that I had left him 
to toil alone, but said ‘as the lad had taken to 
book learning, e’en let it be so,’ and I went 
four long miles every day to a town, where 
in a classical school I learned to fit myself for 
the entrance examination in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

“My parents came of Scotch colonists, 
whom the Government, about the beginning 
of the last century, encouraged to settle in 
Ireland. They were rigid Presbyterians, but 
a godly stock, honouring religion even when 
its form was not their own. 

“My father lent his large farm kitchen 
once a month to the rector of the parish, 
who in this remote part of it held a 
cottage reading and prayer meeting. He 
used to put up his horse on these oc- 
casions in our stable, and one evening as 
I held it for him to mount when leaving, 
he said, ‘Well, Alick, my boy, and what 
are you going to do with all the Latin and 
Greek you are learning? What are you 
going to be?’ 
‘the same as you.’ 


} 


‘A minister, sir,’ I said, | obtained the nomination on which I was or- 
I remember the way |dained. 


at home they would rather it had not been 
so, but I was not much opposed. 

“From this clergyman I always obtained 
advice and information as to the course to 
pursue towards the object I had before me, 
and entering Trinity College as a sizar, I 
was soon independent ofany assistance from 
my parents, I thought it only just that, as I 
was not sharing their labours, I should at least 
not add to them. But when I first left home 
my mother pressed upon mea small sum she 
had accumulated by her own industry in 
growing and dressing flax, this latter process 
being then chiefly a handicraft ; and year by 
year she had added to this little store, at first 
with the intention of buying one or two more 
fields, that the farm might be a better in- 
heritance for me; but when they consented 
to my following a different life, she pressed 
this money on me, and I never drew on them 
any further, but worked my own way through 
college, teaching others while I learned my- 
self. The kind old rector always took an 
interest in my progress, and through him I 








Three months afterwards the parish 


he smiled, and I believe it was my vene-| passed into other hands, and I was not 


ration for him that in the first place led me | 


to the communion ofthe Established Church, 
instead of to that of my father’s. 


Of course | 


needed ; that circumstance led to my going 
to Castle Raymond, and the rest you know.” 
CICINDELA, 


ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Parrt IV.— Pisa, 


By MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CAMPO SANTO AND ITS | 


PICTURES. 


‘* Haik! they whisper, angels say, 
Sister spirit, come_away.”’ 


Tue poet Rogers, when speaking of the re- 
markable objects assembled together in a 
lonely, stately grandeur on the outskirts of 
Pisa, calls them— 

‘* Four, such as nowhere on the earth are seen.”’ 


The four thus introduced are the Cathedral, 
Baptistery, Leaning Tower, and Campo Santo, 
and they would have been called four du:/d- 
ings, but that the latter does not come fully 
within the requirements of the word. 

The Campo Santo, or Holy Field, is the 
sacred enclosed picture adorned “God's 
acre” of ancient Pisa. 

I once heard a suggestion about places of 
interment that I am going to tell you. It 
was one day when I was walking with a 











friend in a neglected Alpine cemetery. We 


alive among them. 





had been pushing our way, and that with 
difficulty, through nettles and rubbish, wreaths 
labelled, as in mockery, “ Everlasting,” and 
blackened wooden crosses hung with symbols 
of eternal friendships, when just where the 
confusion was direst we came upon the 
minister. 

‘“* Have you ever thought,” said he, pointing 
round, “how much a care or neglect of the 
dead teaches us of the state of the living?” 

“ Really,” replied my friend, “I must con- 
fess I never thought about it.” 

“Ah! I dare say not. Well, when you 
see a graveyard like this, know that the 
population are sceptical or worldly.” 

“ And if well tended ?” 

“Oh, then you may be quite sure reli- 
gious enthusiasm is alive among them.” 

Now there can be no doubt that when the 
Pisans so beautified the place where their 
dead lay that it became a school of art for 
future generations, religious enthusiasm was 
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Nor is this mere idle conjecture, since the 
years preceding the building of the Campo 
Santo form a remarkable epoch in the annals 
of Italian history. 

For the Italians had just for once a really 
good Pope. You had best take note of him, 
for his reign was very short, and the strife 
and wickedness his enthusiasm had curbed 
broke loose again at his death. 

Imagine the richest towns in England 
governed by unscrupulous nobles, fighting 
one against the other—Liverpool at war with 
Manchester, Derby with York, and some 
foreign prince edging them on, that he might 
more easily conquer all, and you will have 
some faint idea of how Italy was being torn 
in pieces by the quarrels of her nobles and 
the ambition of Charles of Anjou, when 
Visconti, then a simple archdeacon, out with 
the Crusaders before Acre, was chosen Pope, 


| and returning to Italy set about pacifying 


them. 

Now I dare say Pope Gregory X.—for 
that was the title they gave him—was not 
perfect; but he had his heart set on one 
object, and he sought to obtain it by honour- 
able means. He had seen the terrible suf- 
ferings of the Christians in the Holy Land, 





| and enthusiastically desired the union of 


Christendom for their deliverance. 

How could he have any sympathy with 
the ambitious wars and party strifes, the 
shameless cruelties, the rapine, murder, and 
injustice he found in Italy? He was a man 
of simple habits and of an extreme justice, 
and set himself in his enthusiastic way to 
make these things cease. 

Now I dare say you are thinking how far 
I am straying from Pisa, but I am not, for 
Pisa had been quite as unhappy as the rest 
of the Italian cities. Charles of Anjou had 
tormented her, and she had been sorely tried 
by being laid under the bans of the Church. 
The Pisans, you must remember, always went 
on the side of the emperors in these intestine 
wars, and that was how they came to get 
censures and bans, and such like pleasant 
things laid on them. 

So then Gregory, who had the art of re- 
conciling enemies, began with those of Italy. 
“They must be at peace; there was some- 
thing nobler to live for than all the party 
strifes.” Pisa was no longer tormented, no 
longer laid under bans; she was soothed ; 
her ancient privileges, that had been un- 
justly wrenched from her, restored, and she 
was made a happy Pisa. 

Now you must understand that it was not 


on, but throughout all Europe; for Gregory 
went from king to king, from prince to prince, 
and inoculated them with his enthusiasm and 
love of justice. 

And it was just when all hearts were aglow 
with this new light that something happened 
which led to the building of the Campo Santo 
of Pisa. I suppose it is difficult for us to 
realize how all eyes were then turned to the 
Holy Land, and how every souvenir of that 
country was held in estimation. 

The galleys of Pisa, going to and fro with 
Crusaders or arms, never failed to return 
laden with relics. Earth on which our 
Saviour’s feet had trod was regarded as 
peculiarly precious, and if any city had a 
friend among the notables of Palestine, they 
were sure to get a ship-load or so sent them. 

The Pisans were particulary fortunate, since 
they received the present of fifty-three ship- 
loads of eatth taken from Mount Calvary, 
and therefore doubly sacred. As to what to 
do with it, no one in those times was at a loss 
about that, since to be buried in sacred earth 
was the object of every one’s ambition; so 
the earth was brought and emptied out be- 
tween the Baptistery and Cathedral, then, 
with the Leaning Tower, in their full glory ; 
and it was decided to make the enclosure of 
this holy earth as beautiful as possible, to be 
in keeping with them. For it was not the 
custom to enclose burying-grounds, and it 
was only because of the preciousness of this 
holy earth that it was done. 

So the Campo Santo was planned, and in 
1278 the building of the enclosure was begun. 
Had they not Giovanni Pisano, son of the 
celebrated sculptor ; and Nicolo Pisano, who 
had carved the splendid pulpit of the Bap- 
tistery for them, to make the design, and 
see it carried into execution? 

You have noticed how a stone thrown into 
water leaves circle within circle behind it, 
and have watched them widen, no doubt 
many times? 

Now one may say that that stone repre- 
sents cause, and the circles the effect of that 
cause. 

Gregory X. threw in the stone, and al- 
though it sank suddenly away,* the Campo 
Santo of Pisa was left as one of the circles. 
For the mainspring of all beautiful works 
is enthusiasm, and Gregory had moved Europe 
with it. 

And among the reasons why each of us 
should seek to do good deeds is, that we 


* He died, 1276, just when he had prepared all for 





Pisa alone where these changes were going 
%: 


a new crusade, quite suddenly. 
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never know how far the effect of them may 
reach to. 

Now if you want to imagine the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, you must figure to yourself a 
long square; it is 400 feet long by 118 
broad ; walled round by high walls, that 
within are cloisters, with sixty-two windows, 
divided from each other by five slender 
pilasters ; the blank wall side covered with 
pictures, now, alas! stained, and faded, and 
forlorn. Indeed, the whole place is now so 
timeworn and ancient-looking, that to walk 
round these cloisters in the gloaming, when 
the day is bidding night farewell, and the 
glaring head of some demon greets you from 
the mildewed wall, or the bats are flying 
in and out of the intensely black cypress 
trees in the open enclosure, requires that you 
should have a very clear conscience, or else 
that it should be near enough to Christmas 
when the spirit-chasing cock crows all night. 


‘* Some say, that ever against the season comes, 
Whereon our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long Biet 
And then, they say, xo spirit dares stir abroad. 


There are no fewer than six hundred 
sepulchral monuments enclosed within these 
walls, besides three chapels, and many mar- 
vellous paintings,—some so injured by time, 
others by being painted over, that but few 
are left that can be looked at with pleasure. 





| skies, and these angels are always on our 








I must, however, say here, that nearly all 
possess one quality,—they are highly imagi- 
native, and therefore capable of suggesting 
ideas to you which serve as subjects of 
reflection long afterwards. 

This is particularly the case with regard to 
their delineation of angels. Many of the 
pictures in these arcades have angel-peopled 


side. In the “ Crucifixion,” said to have been 
the work of an artist named Buffalmacco, and 
placed here about the year 1356, angels are 
mourning over the lost spirit of the blas- 
pheming thief while watching the demons 
drag it from his mouth. 

But this “ ministry of angels” is more 
amply touched upon in the very striking 
picture of Andrea Arcagno, called “ The | 
Dance of Death.” 

This picture is divided into groups, and 
has one of those lightly sketched in, quaint 
backgrounds, of hermits dwelling on a moun- 
tain, with a bird and rabbit sitting fearlessly 
close by. All in that one spot is peaceful, 
though the flames of hell run from behind 


sunken path between the rocks, and half the 
party are still in it; as for those who are 
already out, gay cavaliers and noble ladies 
have reined in their steeds, running footmen 
and fine dogs have come to a standstill, and 
all alike are examining three open coffins that 
lie side by side quite close to their path, with 
the faces of the dead turned towards them. 

This masterly group is to the left of the 
picture: to the right is an orange grove, under 
which a carpet has been spread, and a young 
and handsome couple, surrounded by friends 
and attendants, are seated, all alike seemingly 
quite unaware of the presence of Death, the 
next movement of whose scythe, handled 
with merciless dexterity, must inevitably mow 
them down. 

Now Death, the fearful figure of a woman, 
with great bat’s wings, has already cut down 
rows of slain, who lie at her feet, with demons 
or angels hovering over them and receiving 
their souls. ‘These souls rise from the dead in 
the form of children. ‘The angels—all alike 
bright, beautiful, and tender—receive those of 
the just, in whom the sense of joy and deliver- 











ance is touchingly expressed, in their arms; 
the demons—each a different beast, ferocious 
or malignant—bear carelessly off those of the 
wicked ; the difference in the courtesy of the 
two being graphically touched on, as in an 
angel contending with a demon for a soul. 
The angel holds the soul fast, but the demon 
snaps and yells. 

So then, you see, this picture suggests 
many things to us,—the uncertainty of life, 
the safety of the righteous, the courtesy of 
the higher intelligences, the dishonour of 
the wicked, &c. 

There is another picture by the same artist 
as “ The Dance of Death ” in these cloisters ; 
it is called “The Last Judgment,” and the 
angels in it are very remarkable. Indeed, I 
don’t think anything more touching has ever 
been designed than one of these angels lead- 
ing a youth out from among the wicked, and 
presenting him to the hosts of righteous. 

I shall say no more of it than that Michael 
Angelo made it as much a subject of study as | 
he did the broken statue, “ The Torso” ofthe | 
Vatican. 

I shall now only call your attention to one 
more picture in this wonderful place, which, 
though much injured, and in places quite 
defaced, is worth a long study; and this is 
“The History of Job,” for a long time sup- 
posed to be the work of Giotto, but now 
generally thought to be the work of Francesco 





the mountain, and a merry hunting party is 
coming down its defile. This defile is a| 


da Volterra, who painted here in 1370. 
In one of these pictures Satan is appearing | 
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not always represented him) both malignant 
and unhappy. 

In the misfortunes of Job which follow 
there is for background a splendid city, out- 
side whose walls, under a wretched shed, Job 

c '| is seated, naked, and covered with sores. 
™ || Among the stream of people coming out of 





4 | the city gates many point to him jeeringly, 
"= || and his friends in fine raiment speak to him 
|| reprovingly. 

a |  Yetall the while—and there lies the thought 


| of the picture—Job, though so wretched and 
| tormented, has what neither his finely clothed 
| friends, or any of the rich merchants, or 
a | sneering, staring people possess,—a nimbus 


MY DIARY IN 


October.—There was a fire in the camp 
last night about’eleven. We had all turned in, 
but were roused by the shouts, and went out 
at the back of our compound, mounted on 
some great heaps of stuff from the kopje, 
and watched the flames. These canvas and 
reed buildings burn with frightful rapidity, | 
and the only way to stop the progress of the | 
fire is to carry away or pull down all the | 

| 
| 
} 








| buildings round. One large store and | 
; | several tents were burnt last night before 
™ || the flames could be got under, and as the 
store had spirits in it, it was burnt to the 
ground in no time. The reed of which all 
| fencing in the camp is built is dried so by the | 
sun, that the least spark of fire sets it alight, 
| and it flares up in a moment. I have had | 
several rides lately, but not long ones, as I 
have been without any servant for some days, | 
and have everything to do myself. It is | 
very difficult to get Kaffre cooks, and when | 
|| you secure one -he asks more than a pound 
: a week and his food, and then does not know 
| his business. Kaffres will not eat fish at any | 
price, and call them “ sea-snakes,” or ‘* water- 
snakes,” and they have as great an objection 
to pork ; but they are anything but particular | 
as to the rest of their food, and will eat per- | 
: fectly putrid meat, and apparently enjoy it. | 
% Mealie (maize), meat porridge, is their chief | 
F food on the fields; they make it very thick, | 
and dig it out of their cooking pots on sticks. 
Kaffres walk to the fields from their own 
countries in bodies of from twenty to fifty or 
sixty, and live whilst travelling on the meal | 
they carry with them. They generally arrive | 


| and shrieks, sticks and stones, from their 


| other arrivals. Kaffre isa most peculiar lan- 
| order of tribes, where they have innumerable 


| sounds like some one playing on the bones. 


| culiar swing of sound, produced by raising 


before our Lord, who is seated on a i of glory round his patient head, that is his to 
of glory, with five angels round Him. Satan) 
is here represented (as I wonder artists have | 


the last, and none can take it away. 

The number of frescoes in the Campo 
Santo is very great, one series alone con- 
| taining twenty-four pictures. ‘ The History 
of Job” is much injured by the monuments 
| which in modern times have been placed in 
|these cloisters, among them statuettes and 
helmeted heads, that are not at all in har- 
/mony with the place. 
| As for the ancient angel-peopled pictures, 
|I think they call forcibly to mind the mention 
|Of angels as we read of them in the Scrip- 
tures, as friendly intelligences, who are on 
the side of our poor humanity; so with 
that comforting reflection I will stop, and 
leave what more I have to say to another | 
chapter. 
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at the camp unusually thin and wretched- 
looking, but fatten rapidly with a day or two’s 
rest and good food. The fresh Kaffres are 
invariably greeted on their arrival by hoots 


brethren on the fields. Sometimes there are 
severe hurts from the different missiles flung 
at the unfortunate creatures, who never take 
the least notice of these or the insulting 
terms, “old blankets,” “ rags,” &c., which are 
shouted at them in their own language. It 
is rough fun, but it is fun, and they perfectly 
understand it, and do it again in their turn to 


guage—not ugly at all, except in the lower 
clicks and clucks in their words, until it 


Zulu Kaffre has but few of these clicks, and is 
very soft—z being o, and all their polysyl- 
labled words being drawled out with a pe- 


the voice at the beginning of the word, and 
lowering it to the end. 

November.—I am preparing now for a 
visit home, and packing up my baggage, 
which must start for Cape ‘Town by the first 
luggage waggons I hear of, as mules or oxen 
take so very much longer than the horses. “I 
intend travelling 774 Algoa Bay, as the route 
from here to Port Elizabeth is quicker, and 
the coaches more comfortable than to Cape 
Town. Ihave no wish to repeat the expe- 
riences of my journey up again by going to 
Cape Town the same road I then travelled. 

The other evening we were rather startled 
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by the most fearful howls and yells from our 
Kaffres, and went out to see what was going 
on. They had a huge fire lighted on the 
ground, and in front ofits flames four Kaffres 
were down on their hands and knees pound- 
ing away at something under them and howl- 
ing, whilst the others were dancing round and 
round them with pieces of lighted wood for 
torches, or great sticks (called knobkerries) 
in their hands. They were only beating and 
rubbing a large buck hide to soften it and 
render it pliable, but were evidently imitating 
meanwhile the chase and death of the buck: 
the black dancing figures with their wild 
gestures in the red light of the fire and 
torches made a startling and original picture, 
while by their cries one could fancy it was 
some witches’ orgie, and they were celebrating 
a murder. 

January 4th, 1874.—To-morrow I start for 
Port Elizabeth on my homeward trip. The 
coach leaves at eight in the morning, but 
besides stopping for meals gives us seven 
hours’ rest every night at farms and hotels on 
the way. ‘This sounds better than the night 
and day work we had when I came up. 

We spent Christmas Day on the banks of 
the Vaal river, not very far from Riverton, 
making up a party of ten or twelve people, 
and lading a cartload of provisions. We 
started at five in the morning with our horses 
as fresh as larks from preparatory rest and 
good feeding. ‘There are few sensations so 
delightful as that of feeling one’s horse per- 
fectly strong and fresh under one, with the 
prospect of a long ride over easy country and 
with lovely weather. For two hours the 
weather was delicious, clear, bright, with a 
slight breeze, and not too hot ; the road was 
good, the horses lively,and we had several 
races One against another along the flat 
plains. Four of us were riding, and the 
noise of galloping feet and our voices as we 
shouted to one another excited the horses to 
greater speed. A low mud wall came in our 
way, was passed in a bound, and left far be- 
hind us ; a herd of spring-bok sprang away 
before us, and for some distance we chased 
them, but at last were forced to pull up, re- 
collecting our fourteen-mile ride to the spot 
we had chosen, and the return journey in the 
evening, so we walked our horses soberly 
until the three carts with the rest of the party 
and the provisions joined us. When we 
reached the river all were glad enough of the 
cool shade under the trees and the pleasant 
sound of the water. It is wonderful what rest 
it is to African horses to roll directly they 
are turned loose from carts or waggons. 





When on long tracks to rest or feed they 
always roll at once,and very often are spanned 
in again immediately by the boers as being 
quite refreshed. When the saddle was off, 
my horse lay down almost at my feet with 
quite a groan of satisfaction, and rolled for 
about five minutes, all his companions follow- 


ing his example directly they were loose. | 


We lounged about on the banks of the river 


in the shade, reading aloud or chatting ; one || 


or two of our party being provided with guns, 
shot at all the birds they could see, bringing 
down some wild pigeons and some dark 
greenish blue birds called spreos; others 
went lower down the stream and bathed in 
the cool water, but found the current too 
strong to allow of much swimming. 

We rode back again in the evening under 
a glorious moon and stars, reaching the camp 
about midnight. What a strange Christmas 
Day again! stranger even than my last in 
Cape Town. 

Phenix Hotel, Port Elizabeth, F anuary 18th. 
—I found I was far too tired to write when- 
ever we stopped long enough to allow of my 
doing so on the journey down, so I followed 
the same plan as before of jotting down places 
and dates, and one or two remarks ; and now 
I am at ease in this comfortable hotel I can 
write up the account of my doings. 

New Year's Day was very hot indeed, but 
in the afternoon several of us rode to Alex- 
ander’s Fontein for a gallop, as it was so 


much cooler out of the camp. A cloud of 


locusts was hovering over the horizon, but 
otherwise the air was perfectly clear and still. 

I started by Cobb and Co.’s transport 
coach on the 5th at eight in the morning, 
and our first day’s journey took us across the 
Moddu river, through Jacobsdal, across the 
Riet river, and to a farm a little beyond it, 
where we stayed for several hours’ rest. 
After we left Dutoitspan we travelled for 
fifteen miles through one continuous swarm 
of locusts, all passing on towards the camp, 
and leaving the veldt brown and bare behind 


them. The road as far as the Riet river was || 


the same that I had travelled when I came 
up from Cape Town, but beyond that all 
was new to me. I was awakened at three 


the second morning of our journey by the || 


guard’s bugle, and dressed hastily, rather sur- 


prised at the very early summons. On going || 
into the general room, out of which my green || 
little bedroom opened, I found it full of | 
people, to my surprise, all talking to our || 


guard in an excited manner. I found that 


the bugle had been blown by the guard of 
the up coach, which had just arrived, wane 
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that the strangers were the new-comers trying 
to get all the Diamond Fields news from our 
guard. As we did not start for two hours, I 
lay down and had a longer sleep, and when 
the night bugle awoke me I found our coach 
ready, and no signs of the other, which had 
only waited to change horses. This day we 
passed through Philipolis, a quaint, ugly little 
town, that seemed to have been thrown down 
in a heap on the bare brown veldt. It looked 


| very shadeless, if such a word may be used, 


|| and desolate, the roads on either side of it being 





quite lined with bleached skeletons of horses, 
mules, and oxen. ‘That night we stayed 
at a comfortable house on the banks of the 
Orange river. As we arrived before dark, 
and I was stiff from the cramped position 
during the long drive, I went for a stroll on to 
the veldt. It was greener, and not so flat as 
that we had passed since leaving Dutoitspan ; 
trees were scattered about amongst rough 
hillocks of sand and boulders, and cicadas 
were humming. 

The following morning we crossed the 
river at sunrise,—and such a sunrise! From 
the pont in the middle of the river I could 
see both banks, with their steep drifts, and 
dark masses of trees clustered here and there. 
Down the river there was quite a long reach 
of water before it curved out of sight, but 
looking up the current I could only see a 
short distance. The sky was a dazzling pale 
pink, fading out into pale yellow and the 
delicate clear green of a very early morning 
sky. Dark and sharp against this background 
stood the banks and trees, with the river 
running between, dark green in the shade, 
but reflecting every tint of the sky in 
the light; and the centre of this scene was 
one huge raft-like pont, carrying its great 
coach and six horses slowly and heavily 
across. 

Our horses were so wretchedly poor in 
condition, that before we reached our resting- 
place (Colesburg) we had to turn one pair 
adrift and trust to their following us, which 
they did slowly, and after some invigorating 
rolls. We drew up at the high stoep of a 
comfortable-looking hotel in Colesburg, which 
is an important town for its size, and really 
pretty. The rooms of the hotel were high- 
pitched and cool, with really handsome 
furniture in them, there actually being a piano 
in good tune in the sitting-room. From here, 
with a fresh span of horses, we went on to 
Macassar Fontein, lunched, and went on to 
the farm Schoengesigcht, where we spent 
the night. At five the next morning we 
started afresh, this being our fourth day, and 








after about an hour’s travelling met the up 
coach, crammed full of people. We both 
stopped for a few minutes, exchanged papers 
and news, and then continued our several 
journeys. It was very hot and stifling in the 
coach, although we were only three ; but the 
other coach had two children and six people 
in it! I pitied them from my heart, all 
packed closely together and jolting along 
for days over these fearfully bad roads. When 
one wheel track is worked too deep, the 
waggons are driven beside it until another is 
formed, and this is all the road-making done. 
Twice during this day we crossed, that is to 
say, drove through a small river, which twisted 
itself about the country like a snake. 
our resting-places was at a green-looking 
farm (Collett’s), round which were encamped 
three or four wool waggons, going to the 
colony. Here we bought a huge basket of 
fresh peaches and apples, neither very ripe, 
but so deliciously juicy and refreshing during 
the long hot day. We crossed the Fish river, 
and stopped at Cradock for dinner. Cradock 
is a very pretty, well-built, clean-looking 
town, with an exceedingly handsome church 
in its centre ; but we did not stay long enough 
to allow of much examination of the place. 

Coloured women were squatting about out- 
side the hotel with huge trays of fruit, and 
for fourpence we bought more pears than 
we could eat in a day; such pears too! 
large, juicy, and sweet. That night we stopped 
at Henwood’s large and beautifully situated 
farm. As far as Cradock the scenery had 
been much in the usual style of flat, dry 
plains and stony hills, but from this day our 
journey lay through really beautiful and some- 
times grand country. 

Let me take this opportunity of mention- 
ing the great civility and kindness I received 
at Henwood’s. I felt at home at once, and 
the mistress of the house (she is English) 
took me over her farm and round her garden 
in the kindest manner, chatting about her life 
and asking home news. Nor was this all; 
although we started at daybreak the following 
day, she was up and had a delicious cup of 
coffee ready before I started. 

Our outspans the following day were Fris- 
leys, Baviaans river, Goba, Fish river, Raney, 
Carlisle Bridge, and Grahamstown, which we 
reached at seven in the evening, so it was 
quite dark as we drove in. ‘The country was 
much softer in characteras we neared this town, 
—green slopes with cattle feeding, and wood 
in pretty clusters. The town is one of the 
largest and prettiest in the whole colony, and 
charmed me by its very English, homelike 
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appearance. We lett again at five on the next 
morning in a smaller and lighter-built coach, 
that jolted and quivered over the smallest 
stone, which was anything but agreeable, as the 
roads were the very worst we had experienced 
since we started. The scenery, however, was 
grand as the road wound round and round, 
up and down steep, densely wooded moun- 
tains, with here and there a sudden glimpse 
of a stream far down below us. Birds were 
whistling amongst the trees and underwood 
on all sides; once two lively little monkeys 
dashed across our road and up a tree, and 
at another spot we came to a crowd of huge 
black and white “aasvogels,” or vultures, 
feasting on the newly dead carcass of a horse. 
The huge birds scrambled ungracefully across 
the road and clustered together to stare at us, 
balancing themselves on the low bush with 
enormous outspread wings. There is nothing 
so intensely repulsive as a group of vultures 
gorging themselves, and I was glad to leave 
them far behind us. 

We breakfasted at a lovely vine-covered 
hotel (Naryars) with a grand view of green 
slopes and woods with a mountainous back- 
ground, then lunched at a small farm, and 
finally drove across wide salt-smelling flats 
and streams of brackish water into Port 
Elizabeth, which we reached at seven in the 
evening. It was like a bit of home once 
more to hear the surf on the shore and smell 
the sea again, but I shall soon have plenty of 
that. My steamer lies in the bay loading. I 
have taken my ticket, and go on board the 
day after to-morrow, I believe. We touch at 
Cape Town, and remain there two or three 
days. 

Cape Town, Fanuary.—We had a very 
quiet passage round, and but few passengers, 
but I suppose the ship will fill here. I have 
already been up the kloof to look over at 
my favourite Camp’s Bay, and see the huge 
green billows tumbling on to the beach and 
flinging up clouds of spray. I can hardly 
believe it is a year this month since I left 
Cape Town for the Fields, and feel as if I 
had never left it. 

On board the “ Roman,” F anuary.—Y ester- 
day morning early a south-east gale began to 
blow, so for safety’s sake we put out into the 
bay and anchored there to take passengers 
on board. We have so few, fortunately, that 
I can keep my cabin to myself, which is com- 
fortable, and makes the voyage twice as enjoy- 
able. We left the bay at about three in the 
afternoon, and were glad to get away from 
the wind, which was blowing furiously. My 
last sight of Table Mountain showed me the 








white strip of cloud called the ‘lableclotn 
still covering the top. 

February.—We \eft St. Vincent (one of 
the Cape de Verdes) yesterday afternoon in 
a very heavy sea. It is quite out of the 
usual course for steamers from the Cape to 
call at these islands, but the Union Company 
has arranged to tranship from Government 
vessels the invalid officers and men from the 
Ashanti war, so the men-of-war bring their 
passengers thus far, and our company’s 
steamers take them the rest of the journey. 
There is no town at Porto Grande (St. Vin- 
cent), only a coaling station ; the island looks 
perfectly bare of foliage, and a most wretched 
place. We were not allowed to land, being 
placed in quarantine in consequence oi 
having to communicate with H.M.S. Soom, 
and take on board the invalid soldiers. 
Thirteen steamers, and a great number ol 
sailing vessels were in the bay, which isa very 
large and safe one, so it was quite a gay 
scene from our quarter-deck to watch the boats 
with passengers, and small steam launches 
with coal pass to and fro between the 
shipping and shore. There was just sufficient 
breeze in gusts to carry the coal-dust into 
every corner of our steamer, and one would 
have thought we were a ship-load of negroes 
from the colour of our faces. ‘To-day there 
has been a grand scraping and scrubbing, 
but coal-dust sticks very hard, and is not otf 
yet. The sea is very rough, and as we have 
a head-wind we are making little way, to the 
vexation of the captain, and, indeed, every one 
else. I, for one, am pretty well tired of the 
journey now; it seems a long piece of travel- 
ling, counting from the day I left the Fields. 

february 2, Southampton.— Actually in 
England again, with cloudy grey skies over 
my head and mud in the streets. What a 
change from South African climate! Here 
I am sitting writing beside a roaring fire and 
shivering, whilst it is perfect summer out 
there. ‘The latter part of our passage was 
uneventful. We had one or two rough days 
and nights, but the dreaded Bay of Biscay 








was as “ mild as a pet lamb,” and we might 
have been on a river from there home. A 
nasty sea fog came down the night we 
entered Southampton Water, so fog signals 
were going till morning both from us and from 
all the craft round us. We landed this morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, and I am now awaiting 
the train that will carry me once more to 
London. 

As the steamer I went home in, in 1874, 
called at St. Vincent, it did not touch at either 
St. Helena, Ascension, or Madeira. Of the 
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latter place I have given some account in the 
journey out from England; the other two 
places I visited on a former journey, and 
quote the following from my journal of that 
date :— 
St. HELENA. 

We arrived here early this morning, 
and anchored just in front of James- 
town. ‘The island looks like a giant’s rock- 
built fortress, with its huge massive brown 
cliffs rising straight out of the sea with the 
most uncompromising sternness, the small 
town being built in a ravine running between 
the mountains to the sea. Landing from our 
boat was not an easy matter, as there was 
a great surf dashing on to the rock-strewn 
coast; however, we managed it, and started 
off to hire a carriage to take us up to Long- 
wood, once Napoleon's residence. James- 
town looks hot and dreary, colourless from 
the want of green about it, hot from the brown- 
red tint of the rocks. There are one or two 
groups of bananas about, and a few small 
gardens at the upper end of the town, but the 
mountains are only scantily covered with low 
rough scrub and prickly pear bushes. It wasa 
wild drive up to Longwood, which was a long, 
low, desolate-looking building in a not too 
good state of repair. However, the sea view 
from the top of the mountains was very fine, 
and repaid us for our journey. A few spare 
groups of firs grew near the house, but other- 
wise the situation is very lonely and desolate. 
We drove back to the landing-place, took 


boat and arrived on board in good time ; the; 


anchor is coming up now with a grating 
noise, mingling with the shouts and tramping 
of the sailors. 

Two days after leaving St. Helena we an- 








chored off Ascension for coaling purposes. 
Save our party none of the passengers went 
on shore, as the island did not look sufficiently 
inviting. It was a blindingly hot day, and the 
blue sea and sky, glaring white sand, and red 
rock were a dazzling combination. Every- 
where the air quivered with the blinding heat, 
and when we landed our feet sank ankle-deep 
in burning sand. There is no town, only 
coaling sheds and the garrison officers’ and 
men’s quarters,—no vegetation to be seen, not 
even a blade of grass, nothing but sand and 
rock, seaandsky. At the back of the island 
is a mountain called Green Mountain, where 
there are gardens and small plantations, I be- 
lieve, but we had no time to inspect it, nor to 
do more than pay a hasty visit to the turtle 
ponds, which were full of turtle varying from 
the size of a large round table to that of a 
footstool. The ponds were also swarming 
with crabs of all sizes, which were scuttling 
about sideways in all directions. The air was 
thick with sea birds, wheeling round the ship, 
in and out of the rigging, some settling on the 
yards, and all screaming and whistling shrilly. 
I recognised the greater and lesser albatross, 
mollymawks, and some Cape hues. Frigate 
birds with one long feather in the midst of the 
tail feathers, and “ boobies” were pointed out 
to me by an old sailor. After we left, our 
steward served us many a dish of sea-birds’ 
eggs he had bought on the island, and we 
pretty well lived on turtle for days together, 

besides bringing home two huge ones which 

lay on their backs on deck, and were occa- 

sionally cooled with sea water. We have 

seen flying-fish in quantities, and several 

sharks were round the ship at Ascension. 

E. S. DAILE. 
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A LADY OF TWO CENTURIES; 


OR, 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Part VII. 


CHAPTER XII.—BARLEY WOOD, 


More and her sisters extended over a period 
of more than two years; during that time 
she removed from her cottage at Cowslip 
Green to a house she had built in a better 
situation, called Barley Wood. This was a 
larger and more convenient residence, and 
her sisters now gave up their house in Bath, 
and joined her in her new home. Here they 


all lived together until one after another of! 


the four sisters gently passed to her home in 
heaven, leaving Hannah More alone. The 
house was cheerful and healthy, and the 
taste of the sisters was constantly at work in 
planting and cultivating the garden, and in 
carrying out various little plans for adding 
to the beauty of their resting-place. One of 
their designs was to place among the trees 
memorial urns, in remembrance of departed 
friends or favourite authors. 

A large number of persons visited them 
there, and Hannah More’s extensive circle of 
correspondents kept them acquainted with 
all the ideas and events of the time. 

Another branch of Hannah More’s literary 
work at this time shows how fully she lived 
in her age, if not indeed before it. This is 
the series of books bearing on the education 
of women. We have seen how she was one | 
of the first to recognise the right of the) 
labouring classes to education and develop- | 
ment, and she was also one of the first women 
to claim for women an education, the purpose 
of which should be individual culture, directed 
to the training of every faculty, so that the, 
result might be a nobler and sweeter deve-| 
lopment more fit for the true work of life. | 

As early as 1799 she brought out her 
“ Strictures on Female Education,” the open- 
ing words of which are—‘“It is a singular) 
injustice which is exercised towards women, | 
first to give them a very defective education, | 
and then to expect from them the most 
undeviating conduct; to train them in such 
a manner as shall lay them open to the most 
dangerous faults, and then censure them for 
not proving faultless, and for turning out| 
that very kind of character for which it would | 


|be evident to an unprejudiced bystander 
that the whole scope and tenor of their instruc- 
THE persecution raised against Hannah) 


tion had been systematically preparing them.” 
From this it will be seen that she perceived 
how far the aim of the education of the day 
was lowered from the true ideal of woman- 
hood, and had become a hindrance to its 
realization. The education of that time had 
for its object mere external adornment and 
display. It consisted of a few showy accom- 
plishments, taught for the purpose of exciting 
admiration. ‘‘ If,” says Hannah More, we 
were required to condense the reigning 
system of the brilliant education of a lady 
into an aphorism, it might be comprised 
in this short sentence,— “ Zo ad/ure and 
to shine.” She then shows that a course of 
training with no higher purpose is not an 
education at all ; and sets forward a scheme of 
study in which the reasoning faculty is to be 
cultivated by books such as “ Watts’s or 
Duncan’s little book of Logic, some parts of 
Mr. Locke’s ‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,’ and Bishop Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ ” 
History is to be studied, so as to understand 
its principles and lessons, and not as a 
“ mere collection of facts and anecdotes, dates 
and epochs.” In like manner geography and 
natural history are to be made the means of 
awakening intelligence, observation, and 
giving a sense of the oneness of the human 
family. The study of philology is advised as 
giving care in exact use of words, and in 
clearly defining ideas and feelings, instead 
of indulging in loose statements, exaggerated 
expressions of emotion, and vague ideas, 
all tending to untruthfulness. The whole of 
the chapter on “Definitions” would bear 
repetition in the present day. 

Considerable space is given to the subject 
of the culture of the imagination, and taste 
in the education of women, by accustoming 
girls to read the best works of poetry and 
fiction, excluding carefully all that are false 
in sentiment and morals. Amongst the 
means of promoting superficiality of mind, 
Mrs. More justly places “the swarms of 
abridgments, ‘ Beauties, and compendiums of 
literature,’ read or learnt by heart with no 
knowledge of the works themselves or their 
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authors, and which are no substitute for that having been bred in her own country, and con- 
true study of literature which is one of the versed more frequently in her own tongue.” 


most important instruments in forming the 


character of a woman. 


On the subject of objections brought 
|against the fuller education of women from 


Two great hindrances to the thorough the idea of its rendering them ambitious of 


culture which should develop the whole cha- 
racter and faculties in a woman were the time 


spent in learning music and the means em-| 


ployed in acquiring skill in speaking French. 
Under the first Hannah More quotes the 
calculation of a “ person of great eminence 
now married to a man who dislikes music.’ 
From the age of six to eighteen she had 


power, and unfit for the duties of life, 
Hannah More says,— 

“The more a woman’s understanding is 
‘improved, the more obviously will she dis- 
cern that there can be no happiness in any 
society where there is a perpetual struggle for 
”| power ; and the more her judgment is recti- 
fied, the more accurate views will she take of 


spent four hours a day “ in the acquisition of her true life and its duties, and the more 


music,” making a total of 14,400 hours em- 


ployed in learning an art which supplied her 





In the grounds was an urn On a pedestal, inscribed 
‘In grateful memory of long and faithful friendship, 
to Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London.” 


mind with no information nor ideas, and 
which she now never practised either for her 
own pleasure or that of others.” With great 
good sense Hannah More also estimates the 





value attached to French conversation at its 
true worth, and shows how, for an acquire- 
ment frequently of little use, “ piety and 
principle were offered up as victims to sounds 
and accents.” Why should Englishwomen, 
she asks, sacrifice so much to be able to 
converse with a nation who had done little 
of late to make their society desirable or im- 
proving ? and why should an Englishwoman 
be ambitious of speaking French like a native, 
or of having it supposed she had been brought 
up in France? “Some recent events may 
surely serve to reconcile an intelligent, well- 
educated Englishwoman to the suspicion of 
x 





readily will she accommodate herself to them ; 
it is the most vulgar and ill-informed women 





An urn on a pedestal in memory of John Locke. 


who are ever most inclined to be domestic 
tyrants; and those always struggle most 
vehemently for power who feel themselves 
at the greatest distance from deserving it, and 
who would not fail to make the worst use 
of it when attained. An uneducated woman 
is far more masculine than one in whom all 
the graces of intellect, the delicate vibrations 
of feeling, and the refinements of taste have 
been duly recognised and cultivated. Co- 
operation, and not competition, is the clear 
principle we wish to. see reciprocally adopted 
by those higher minds in each sex which really 
approximate the nearest to each other.” 
Hannah More’s old friends Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. 
Montagu, all of them ladies who had made 
self-improvement an earnest purpose in their 
2M 
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lives, welcomed warmly Hannah More’s 
book ; but the age was scarcely ripe for its 
general reception, and probably one witty 
lady was right when she said, ‘‘ Everybody 
will read her, everybody admire her, and 
nobody mind her” Old John Newton’s 
shrewd sense saw at once the truth in 
Hannah More’s views, and he writes to her 
after reading the ‘“Strictures on Female 
Education,’— 

“TI thank the Lord for disposing and 
enabling you to write it, and my heart prays 
that it may be much read, and that the blessing 
of the Lord may accompany the perusal, and 
make it extensively useful, answering to your 
design and far beyond your expectation.” 

A few years after the publication of the 
“Strictures on Female Education,’ Hannah 
More wrote “Hints towards forming the 
Character of a Young Princess.” It was 
brought out anonymously in 1805, just at the 
time that the question of a suitable educa- 
tion for the Princess Charlotte, heiress to the 





throne, was being discussed. Mrs. Hannah 
| More’s intimacy with the Duchess of 
Gloucester had given her frequent inter- 
views with the young princess, and she had 
formed a high opinion of her talents. Just 
as Hannah More had finished her work, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Fisher, was appointed 
the tutor of the princess, and to him there- 
fore she sent the book. The bishop wrote to 
her highly approving her views for the princess’s 
education, he addressing her as a man, and 
a correspondence in which she preserved her 
incognito was carried on between them. 
A copy of the book was presented by the 
bishop to the Queen, who highly approved 
of it, and desired to know if Mrs. Hannah 
More were not the author, as she traced 
resemblance in it to her earlier work on 
female education. ‘The secret soon became 
known, and Hannah More received many 
letters from the nearer relatives of the 
princess thanking her for the work. 

Her next work was of an altogether new 
character. In her “Strictures on Female 
Education” she had recommended fiction as 
one means of cultivating the imagination, 
but there were few novels fit for the purpose, 
and some of her friends thought she had done 
wrong in advising their use at all in the 
education of a young girl. Some of these 
remarks, perhaps, suggested to her the idea 

of writing a novel which should be designed 
especially for girls, and which might exhibit 
in action some of her views in regard to 
the education of women. The heroine was 
to be the ideal woman, as daughter, sister, 














and wife ; and further to illustrate her ideas, 
various other characters, in whom might be 
shown the evil results of the prevailing false 
system of education, were also to be intro- 
duced. She called her novel “ Ccelebs in 
Search of a Wife.” It was published in 
December, 1809, in two volumes, and excited 
so much attention that in a few days a 
second edition was called for, and before the 
end of a fortnight it was out of print. During 
the next twelve months no less than twelve 
editions were published, and its popularity 
continued during the lifetime of its author. 
In America it ran through thirty editions 
within a few years. Like many of Hannah 
More’s works, “Ccelebs” was published 
anonymously; but she was so well known in 
such a large circle, that her style of writing 
was recognised immediately by all her inti- 
mate friends, and the secret was soon spread 
abroad. After paying all expenses of pub- 
lication, and the bookseller’s profits, Mrs. 
Hannah More cleared £2,000 by the work 
during the first twelvemonth. The price of 
the book was 12s. 

The success of “Coelebs”’ must be partly 
attributed to its being the first book of its 
kind, for while passing as a novel, it was 
also recognised as a religious work, having 
a very serious purpose. Compared with 
many a fiction equally high in aim, but full 
of life and feeling, ‘“ Ccelebs” would in the 
present day scarcely find a reader. Hannah 
More was no more a novelist than she was a 
dramatist, but she was a skilful writer, and 
had seen a good deal of society, so that her 
sketches of character are fair representations 
of many of the social types of the time ; but 
she is far more interested in pressing her own 
views upon various subjects, and in correct- 
ing the evils of society, than she is in the 
men and women of her story. ‘These are 
not living creations, but mere illustrations of 
her religious and social opinions. 

The plan of the story is simple enough. 
Ceelebs has lost his father and mother; he 
is lonely, and wishes for a wife. He sets out 
to pay a round of visits to his friends, and 
he hopes among them to find the lady he 
wants as a companion for life. ‘“I do not 
want a Helen,” he says to himself, as he 
drives along in his post-chaise, ‘nor a 
St. Cecilia, nor a Madame Dacier: yet she 
must be elegant, or I should not love her; 
sensible, or I should not respect her; pru- 
dent, or I could not confide in her; well 
informed, or she could not train my children ; 
well bred, or she could not entertain my 


friends ; consistent, or I should offend the | 
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shade of my mother ; pious, or I should not 
be happy with her.” He goes first to 
London. Here he visits a gentleman, a 
widower, with two pretty daughters. The 
arrangements of the house and table are so 
bad that Ccoelebs concludes the ladies are 
wholly occupied in higher intellectual pur- 
suits. He therefore asks them “if they 
did not think Virgil the finest poet in the 
world?” but they stare, and declare they 
never before had heard of him; they are 
wholly ignorant and uneducated, “and,” 
says Coelebs, “I rose from the table with a 
full conviction that it is very possible for a 
woman to be totally ignorant of the duties of 
common life without knowing one word of 
Latin, and that her being a bad companion 
is no proof of being a good economist.” 

The next visit was to a Mr. Ranby, at 
Hampstead, who had a reputation as an 
eminently religious man. Mrs. Ranby’s time 
was occupied in attending meetings, and 
running after her favourite preachers. ‘There 
are here two daughters, whom she has totally 
neglected, being satisfied with the fact that 
they had never been to a ball or play in 
their lives, and that she never allowed them 
to read any books which were not religious. 
These young ladies are empty-headed and 
frivolous in the extreme. They spend their 
days “in playing the piano and harp, in 
copying some indifferent drawings, gilding a 
set of flower-pots, and netting white gloves 
and veils.” Mrs. Ranby stands as the type 
of the narrow, self-righteous religionist, satis- 
fied with holding certain doctrines, and re- 
garding the teaching of Christ as “not to be 
taken literally.” At Lady Belfield’s Coelebs 
meets with some fashionable young ladies of 
the day, whase actions are all studied for effect, 
and with Lady Bab Lawless, who represents 
the fast woman of that time. Here also he 
is introduced to Lady Denham, who, it being 
Passion Week, has before her in the room 
where she receives visitors a large book, 
called “* A Week's Preparation.” She abstains 
from certain fixed amusements during the 


indulging in the only pleasures which she 
thought compatible with the sanctity of the 
season—uucharitable gossip and unbounded 
calumny.” As her friends are leaving, she 
says, “J am sorry this is a week in which 
I cannot see my friends at their assemblies, 
but on Sunday, you know, it will be all over, 
and I shall have my house full in the 


represented in its society, Coelebs passes on to 
visit at the house ofa Mr. Stanley, in Hamp- 
shire. Hitherto Coelebs has of course met 
with no lady whom he would like to ask 
to be his wife; but Mr. Stanley has two 
daughters, and Lucilla, the elder, represents 
Hannah More’s ideal of what a young lady 
should be. Ccelebs thus describes her :— 

“Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly elegant 
than perfectly beautiful. I have seen women 
as striking, but I never saw one so interest- 
ing; it is not so much the symmetry of 
features as the joint triumph of intellect and 
sweet temper. A fine old poet has well 
described her :— 


‘Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one could almost say her body thought !’ 


Her conversation is full of liveliness, sensi- 
bility, and delicacy. There is nothing like 
effort in her expression, or vanity in her 
manner. She has rather a playful gaiety 
than a pointed wit. ‘Taste is indeed the 
predominating quality of her mind, and she 
may rather be said to be a nice judge of 
genius in others than to be a genius herself. 
The same true feeling pervades her writing, 
her conversation, her dress, her domestic 
arrangements. ‘Though she has a correct ear 
she neither sings nor plays. Her notions are 
too just to allow her to be satisfied with 
mediocrity, and for perfection in art she 
thinks life is too short, without neglecting 
the culture of the mind and other various and 
important duties.” Sir John Belfield says of 
Lucilla later, “ What a refreshment it Is to 
see a girl of fine sense more cultivated than 
accomplished,—the creature not of music, 
dancing, and French masters, but of nature 
of books, and of good company !” 

It will be thus seen that Hannah More 
illustrates in Lucilla the ideas she had already 
brought forward in the “ Strictures on Female 
Education,” that the best life and develop- 
ment of women is attained by culture rather 
than by so-called accomplishments. Later 

in the story she again takes up the evil of the 

large amount of time spent in acquiring 

mechanical skill in playing on the piano, and 

in facility in speaking French; neither of 

which arts touches the mind, or gives it any 

knowledge or culture that is fruitful in after 

life, or that fits a woman for her true work in 

the home or in society. Hannah More was 

one of the first writers to perceive this, and 

to point it out ; but when ideas are fixed by 





evening.” 
From London, and the various characters 


fashion, and followed through subservience 


to it, it takes long for sense and judgment to 
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gain ground ; and it is only in this genera- 
tion that the idea is fully received of choosing 
in the education of women those subjects 
for study which train the mind and form the 
taste, giving depth and fulness to the inner 
life. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE LAST DAYS OF THE FIVE 
SISTERS, 


THERE remains little more to tell of the 
life and work of Mrs. Hannah More. The 
health and strength of all the five sisters were 
declining, and all suffered more or less during 
the years which followed their removal to 
Barley Wood. They were now all of them 
between the ages of seventy and eighty, and 
all their lives had been spent in incessant 
activity of mind and body. Even now none 
of them were idle, and Mrs. Hannah More 
and Mrs. Patty More continued their work 
in the villages of Mendip, superintending 
and planning, when they were no longer able 
themselves to teach in the schools. 

The subject which seems to have engaged 
the mind of Hannah More at this time, and 
to which her last energies were given, was 
that of the moral life of Christians. A re- 
action against the dead forms of the past 
century had set in, and this “ lady of two 
centuries ” saw now in the revival of doctrinal 
teaching, of appeals to the emotions, and 
efforts to awaken zeal, that there was danger 
lest the commands of God and the principles 
of external life laid down in the life and teach- 
ing of Christ should be overlooked, or held 
as secondary to orthodoxy of creed and 
warmth of feeling. 

Her first work on this subject she called 
* Practical Piety.” Religion, she shows, was 
intended not for exceptional persons, but for 
the world at large; it was to be the leaven 
working through all things, having to do with 
all life at every point. The common 
mistakes of the older “ moralists,” who sepa- 
rate morality from religion, and of the new 
“professors,” who separate religion from 
morality, are both exposed, so that the work 
is just the blending of the foremost truths 
of both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in regard to religion. A good chapter, useful 
in every age, is the chapter on “periodical 
religion,” in which the alternations of careless- 
ness and repentance, alarm and indifference, 
severe renunciation and indulgence, are 
strikingly shown in all their emptiness and 
unfruitfulness. 

_ “ Practical Piety ’was followed by ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Morals,” and later still by ‘ Moral 
Sketches.” The last was written when she 





was in her seventy-fifth year, and bears on | 
the surface some of the marks of age in its | 
tone of plaintive anxiety respecting the | 
special evils arising out of the newer time ; | 
but here she still rises into ardent sympathy | 
with all the best life of the coming days, with | 
the breaking down of those barriers that | 
shut off the lower classes from light and | 
knowledge, and with the more tender love | 
and concern which admitted the claims of | 
every individual to help and protection. All 

these books are written with vigour, and 

with the thorough sound sense which was a 

special characteristic of Hannah More to the 

last. 

The five sisters had up to this time lived 
in unbroken love and constant intercourse, 
ever since they had set out to seek their 
fortunes together, nearly sixty years before, 
in the school in Bristol ; but soon after the | 
publication of “‘ Christian Morals” the first of 
the band was taken from their pleasant home | 
at Barley Wood to her Father’s house above. 
The eldest sister, on whose sense and energy 
the younger ones had all depended in the 
early days of their life together, was the first 
to leave them. A gradual decline ofstrength 
brought her life to a close on Easter Sunday 
1813. Hannah More writes of her, “ My 
dear eldest sister is escaped from this world 
of sorrow, and is, I humbly trust, through the 
mercy of her God and the merits of her 
Saviour, translated to a world of peace, where 
there will be neither sin, sorrow, nor separa- 
tion. Her desire to be gone was great. I 
thought it something blessed to die on Easter 
Sunday, to descend o the grave on the day 
when Jesus triumphed over it.” 

Three years later Mrs. Betty More, the 
second sister, was taken from them. She 
had been the housekeeper of the family, and 
her kindness and care were much missed by 
the remaining sisters. At that time Mrs. 
Sally More was in a dangerous state from 
dropsy, but as Hannah More writes, “ still 
retains all the spirit and vivacity of her youth,” 
often cheering her sisters by the liveliness 
that had long ago so charmed Dr. Johnson. 
Mrs. Patty More, Hannah More's fellow- 
worker in the Mendip villages, was suffering 
from a liver complaint, and in a very declining 
state. 

Six months afterwards Mrs. Sally More’s 
sufferings, so bravely borne, were ended. ‘To 
the last she maintained the same playful 
brightness and courageous endurance of pain 
which she had shown all through her illness. 
“This sprightly, gay-tempered creature,” 
says Hannah More, “ whose vivacity age had 
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not tamed, exhibited the most edifying spec-| thanksgivings. She was enabled, after a life 
tacle I ever beheld. I cannot do justice to | of devotedness to God, to bear her dying tes- 
her humility, her patience, her submission. | timony to His faithfulness and truth. I feel 
It was more than resignation, it was a sort of | thankful that she is removed from a world 
spiritual triumph over the sufferings of her! of pain and suffering, of sin and sorrow, to 
tormented body.” On one occasion one of | that blessed state purchased for her by Him 
her sisters said to her, “ Poor Sally! you|who loved her and gave Himself for her ; 
are in dreadful pain.” She answered, “I am/| that she indeed sleeps in Jesus. Her last 
indeed, but it is all well.” On one of the | words were expressive of her strong Christian 
last days of her life Mrs. Hannah More asked |hope. When a friend pitied the excruciating 
her if she had comfort in her mind. “ Yes,” | pain she was suffering, she said, “Oh, I love 
she replied, “I have no uncomfort at all.” my sufferings; they come from God, and I 
She was then asked if she knew some friend | love everything that comes from Him. Shall 
in the room. “Oh yes,” she answered,)I mourn such a death? And yet I cannot 
“IT know everybody and remember every-| but mourn deeply. The remainder of my 
thing.” “Ah, poor dear soul!” said one of pilgrimage, however, must be short. My chief 
her attendants, “and she remembers her earthly support is removed, that I may lean 
sufferings too.” “No,” said she, ‘‘I do not| more entirely on God. She is spared feeling, 
think of them.” Some one present remarked, | for me what I now feel for her.” 
“The Lord will release you, and take you | From the state of Mrs. Hannah More’s 
out of your pain.” This made her fear she | health at the time of her sister’s death it was 
had shown impatience, and she answered| supposed that she would not long survive 
quickly, “ Ay, in His good time.” She then! her; but for eight years she continued to live 
repeated the Gloria Patri, and added, “ Lord, | at Barley Wood, having generally some friend 
look down upon a poor penitent, humble, | staying with her as a companion, and left as 
contrite sinner.’”” When almost insensible | she was, the last of her family, yet she was 
she caught the words of a few texts of Scrip- | no solitary stranded wreck, cast upon a 
ture repeated by a friend, and rousing into | desert shore, when all besides had gone down. 
life, cried, “Can anything be finer than that ? | Her old friends of the eighteenth century had 
It quite makes one’s face shine.” The last | passed away, one of the last of them being 
words she was heard to murmur to herself Sir William Pepys, the “Lzlius” of her 
were “Blessed Jesus.” “Bas Bleu,” who died in 1825, after a 
The loss of this sister, whose bright intel- , friendship with her of fifty years, and another, 
ligence and gaiety of heart made her the; Mrs. Garrick, who lived to the age of a 
sunshine of the home, was deeply felt by hundred ; but Hannah More’s heart was in 
Mrs. Hannah More and her sister Patty. | the nineteenth century as well as in the past. 
They were both suffering too from bad health | She loved the people and the work which had 
and declining strength; but for two more | succeeded to the old order of things, for she 
years it pleased God to spare them as/ felt that, under the rule of God, the world 
companions to one another. They had/ was passing to a brighter and not a darker 





toiled and rejoiced together in their work in| day, that, there was hope and life around || 


the Mendip villages, and the parting, when | her, though hers was fading now. 


it came at last, was very hard to bear. Mr.} Many friends and strangers too visited her 


and Mrs. Wilberforce had been staying in the | at Barley Wood, and with the old courtesy 
house, and Mrs. Patty More had exerted | and charm of manner she received them all. 
herself to go with them to Cheddar and | Eighty persons in one week, her companicn 
some of the other villages. In the night she | reckons, had come to see her, amongst them 
was seized with violent inflammation, and old Rowland Hill. She also still maintained 
four days afterwards Mrs. Hannah More was | her very large correspondence. Mrs. Hannah: 
left alone, and Mrs. Patty’s long and very | More had hoped to end her life at Barley 
useful life was ended. “I may now indeed| Wood, the home which had become most 
say,” writes the solitary survivor of this band | dear to her, the purchase of her own toil, 
of distinguished sisters, “my house is left the object of her special taste, and from 
unto me desolate. I bless my heavenly|which the four sisters had passed away to 
Father, however, that He has not left me their Father's house above; but in_ her 
without consolation and support. And when| eighty-fourth year circumstances induced her 
I reflect on Aer immense gain, I am ashamed | to leave the much-loved spot. All her early 
to dwell so much on my own loss. I find/ life had unfitted her for attending in any way 
not one reason to murmur, but many for| to the domestic management of a household, 
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and since the sisters had lived together that} Mendip villages; but during the last year 
part of their home arrangements had fallen| of her life she suffered much from inflam- 
to those most accustomed to it. After their| mation of the lungs, and the inflammatory 
deaths everything was left to the servants, | symptoms passed at times to the brain, dis- 
and a thorough system of robbery and mis-|turbing the clearness of her intellectual 
conduct was carriedjon by them. It was| powers. To the very last she retained 
some time before this was made known to |sight and hearing unimpaired. During her 
Mrs. Hannah More, and then it was a kind) last illness there was the shining within of 
friend who discovered? to her what almost) that clear light of utter trust in the love of 
every one around hadjlong been conscious | God which gave such brightness to the even- 
of. She felt her inability to contend with) tide of her sisters’ lives. She talked much 
the household difficulties of keeping up a/of the many mercies of God to her through 
sufficient establishment for Barley Wood,|her long life, often making use of such ex- 
and she resolved to sell the place, and to! pressions as “God of light, God of love.” 
remove to Clifton, using her money for the| “I know that my Reedemer liveth. Oh the 
service of God while she still lived, instead | love of Christ, the love of Christ!” “It is 








THE GRAVE OF HANNAH MORE. 


of waiting till death made it useless to her.: glorious to die to go to heaven, think what 
Still the trial was great, and as she left the fat is.” On the day of her death, a friend 
house she exclaimed, “I am driven like who was with her remembered the unusual 
Eve out of Paradise, but not like Eve by brightness of her face. Sometimes she 
angels,” stretched out her arms as if reaching towards 
Her new, abode was on Windsor Terrace, something above her, and once she called 
Clifton, and she lived here for rather more while doing this, “ Patty, Patty, oh what joy!” 
than five years. With the exception of some She sank at last into a peaceful sleep, in 
loss of memory, Mrs. Hannah More retained which her soul passed away from this world, 
the use of her mental powers till the close of where she had lived so rich a life and done 
of her eighty-seventh year, taking still the so much, and her body was laid to ‘rest in 
deepest interest in public events of the time, the sure hope of a joyful resurrection in 
and in the work being carried on in the the morning of a yet more glorious day. | 
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Hannah More’s life, read aright, is full of;stands thus 


before us as an illustration of 


meaning. She was no mere spoiled child of! how much pure religion, sound morality, and 


a literary circle, no mere trite moralist 
of the last century, no mere narrow religion- 
ist of a doctrinal clique; and yet she has 
been too much regarded by a later generation 


as one or all of these. She sympathized with | 
the literary life of her own time such as she | 


found it; she felt the good sense of the prac- 
tical morality of the English people, especially 
as standing in relief against German senti: 
mentalism and French licence; and she 
warmly received those truths brought into 
prominence by the evangelical revival. She 


wide culture are all needed rightly to under- 
stand our age, and to do true work for God 
in it. It was this combination of forces, too 
often disunited, which gave her so much 
influence and strength; and which formed 
the ground of her steadfast, cheerful faith in 
God’s rule,— 
*¢ That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
lo which the whole creation moves”. 
ANNA J. BUCKLAND, 








LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* LIFE’s MORNING,” AND ‘*LIFE’S EVENING.” 


CHAPTER 


In one of his essays Lord Bacon quotes a 
proverb of the ancients,—“A friend is 
another himself.” ‘ No receipt,” he adds, 
“opens the heart but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth 
upon the heart to oppress it.” 

It is not necessary to point out the im- 
portance of friendship to our noontide 
readers. They have long learnt to appre- 
ciate it, and to prize it beyond most other 
earthly possessions. Dark as life sometimes 
seems, it would be far darker without the 
light of love in loving eyes resting upon us; 
cold as the world often feels, it would be 
much colder if there were no warm smiles 
and glances cheering us, day by day, with 
their sunshine. Our heart’s garden may not 
be full and thriving, but there is one fragrant 
blessom that maketh it glad. 


“*Its root lieth deep : it is delicate, yet lasting, as the 
lilac crocus of autumn ; 

Loneliness and thought are the dews that water it 
morn and even. 

I saw it budding in beauty, I felt the magic of its 
smile ; 

The violet rejoiced beneath it, the rose stooped down 
and kissed it ; 

And I thought some cherub had planted there a truant 
flower from Eden, 

Asa bird bringeth foreign seeds, that they may flourish 
in a kindly soil.” 


That fragrant blossom is the upspringing 
of true affection, the sweet intercourse of 
kindred hearts. And we pity those who are 


not cherishing this truant flower as a relic of 


VII.—CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP. 


paradise, a tender proof of God’s love, and 
a precious pledge of the perfected friendships 
of the future. 

It is our own fault if we have none to 
sympathize with us in our joys and sorrows, 
none to help and cheer us in the journey of 
life. If we shut ourselves up within ourselves, 
and restrain all generous outflow of feeling, 
we must not marvel that we are neglected by 
others, and are left as it were alone. “ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ;” 
and unless we sow seeds of kindness and 
love, we cannot expect, when our lips are 
parched with thirst, and our heart is sad and 
weary, to gather the sweet fruits of friendship 
for our solace and refreshment. True, in 
some exceptional instances our love may not 
be reciprocated: we may give lavishly, and 
receive sparingly or not at all; but, as a 
general rule, Solomon was Correct when he 
said, “ He that hath friends must show him- 
self friendly.” 

Still I think, as we draw towards noontide, 
we shall be disposed to somewhat narrow the 
circle of our friends. Without adopting the 
opinion of a poet of bygone days, that 
“ friendship, like love, is but a name, unless 
to one you stint the flame,” we find, as we 
grow older, that there are not more than two 
or three around us towhom we can thoroughly 
unfold ourselves ; we can only open the inner 
recesses of our soul to the valued few in 
whose love we rest with perfect confidence. 
Thank God for these few ; we are rich indeed 
if we have them. 
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“There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother.” Yes, the bonds of real friendship 
with those not of our kindred are often 
stronger than natural ties. Jonathan dared 
the displeasure of Saul by open adhcrence to 
David, while David’s wife was regardless of 
his safety. Hiram’s conduct to Solomon 
contrasts with his brother’s unjust endeavours 
to keep him from his throne. 

It is pleasant to recall Scriptural instances 
of friendship. The love of David to Jonathan, 
of Ruth to Naomi, of Paul to Epaphroditus 
and Onesiphorus, might be enumerated, be- 
sides others ; but tender and more winning 
than these is the attachment of our Saviour 
to the inmates of the house of Bethany, and 
to the favoured John. As a man, bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh, Jesus had 
special affection for special objects; and 
amongst His twelve disciples one is beauti- 
fully characterized as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. How this hallows and ennobles 
all Christian friendship! For it is chiefly 
to Christian friendship that we are referring 
in our chat at noontide. It is the only 
friendship that is really satisfying. “I must 
confess,” said a devoted minister of Christ, 
now gone home, “that I never knew what 
real friendship was till I found it in the 
Church of Christ among those who are His 
people. Identity of taste, sympathy of expe- 
rience, consecration for mutual helpfulness, 
above all, union as members of one body to 
one head—there flows thence magnetic attrac- 
tion, heavenly friendship. Had I to begin 
life afresh, had I no other aim than to live 
happily in this world irrespectively of any 
other, I would say to the living Church of the 
living God, ‘ Thy people shall be my people 
—thy friends my associates.’” 

In a similar strain wrote the sainted Ade- 
laide Newton. “I cannot tell you how 
thankfully I look back upon the privilege of 
getting to know you as much as I did at 
Sandgate. I really believe my chief pleasure 
in this world consists in having and being 
with Christian friends ; and none but Chris- 
tians know how real and lasting such friend- 
ship is.” “Your visits,” she writes again, 
“ quite refreshed our old friendship, though 
they were so brief. There is something so 
essentially binding and lasting in Christian 
love, that wherever it exists friends are and 
must be friends till they meet in eternity. 
No words can tell the delight I feel in every 
such friendship,—begun in the bud in time, 
to ripen and bear fruit forever. Oh for the 
better communion! We shall have it when 
we have ‘ patiently endured.’ ” 





But there is a pensive as well as a pleasant 
side to our subject. 


Not many of us reach | 


the noontide of life without having had to | 


mourn over sundered friendships and lost 
loved ones. 


In the spring we imagined that every | 


blossom would bear fruit ; that every budding 


sentiment wou!d develop into a happy deed ; | 


and that we shculd realize in many individuals 
our ideal of a true friend. But summer has 
not fulfilled «'l our glowing anticipations. 
Some of our c itly friends have deserted us. 
They were fickie, and preferred new faces to 
ours ; or they were full of self-aggrandize- 
ment, and left us for those who could better 
further their plans. ‘ Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world.’ We 
were rich, and in God’s providence we became 
poor, and the flies that had been attracted by 
the honey flew off in search of fresh sweets. 
We were lively and buoyant ; but accident, 
or an illness, turned us suddenly into a per- 
manent invalid ; our companions in fun and 
frolic had no liking for a sick room, and their 
visits, after being like angels’ visits, few and 
far between (they certainly resembled them 
in no other sense), ceased altogether. It is 
perhaps even worse with us than that. One 
in whom we trusted—our guide, our com- 
panion, our own familiar friend with whom we 
took sweet counsel together, and walked to 
the house of God in company—has changed 


into our bitterest enemy, and seems never | 


weary of maligning our character and misrepre- 
senting our motives. Oh! such disappoint- 
ments as these are very bitter, and very hard 
to bear. 

But the friends of our youth sometimes 
fail to become the friends of our riper 
years, through mutual alteration of character. 
One who pleased and satisfied us at fifteen 
may not at all meet our requirements at 
thirty. We chose hastily, perhaps, beguiled 
by beauty, or attracted by outward show ; 
and when the plated article was duly vsed, 
we discovered that it was not solid silver, 
and we were dissatisfied. Our romance 
transformed very humdrum individuals into 
heroes and poets, and when the romance 
wore off, we found ourselves in contact with 
persons extremely commonplace and prosaic, 
and we repented of our bargain. “The 
mysterious interest which hovered round them 
has gone up like a mountain mist, and left 
them in their wintry coldness or natural rug- 
gedness.” Or our tastes have altered, our 
pursuits run in divergent lines, and, uncon- 
sciously, a gradual separation follows. We 
are passionately fond of a country life; our 
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friend wonders how any One can exist out of 


London. We find the highest charm in 
books and science; he hates reading, and 
enjoys outdoor sports. Works of usefulness 
engross the one ; domestic bliss absorbs the 
other. So, without any actual disagreement, 
we draw off by degrees from each other ; and 


| now a friendly nod, or a hasty “‘ How do you 


do?” is about the extent of our intercourse. 
And this lapsed friendship is not any sign 
that we are changeable or capricious. It is 
simply that the development of our natures 
unfits us for closer association. ‘Can two 
walk together except they be agreed ?” 
I want to travel southwards, and you decide 


|| to go northwards, it is plain that we must part. 


Of course, some of our youthful intimacies 
are prolonged, just because they were youth- 
ful intimacies. We still interchange visits 
with old school acquaintances ; not that there 
is much in common between us now, but 
because it is pleasant to talk about our past 
lives, and because there is a comfortable 


| brotherly or sisterly feeling about our inter- 


course which makes it desirable to retain it. 
We agree to differ; we avoid topics that 
would be distasteful on either side; and thus 
thestream, though monotonousand uninterest- 
ing, flows on without any ruffling of its 
waters. ‘Thine own friend, and thy father’s 
friend, forsake not.” ‘That is, do not forget 
or neglect the claims which such have upon 
you. ‘Treat them with the courtesy and con- 
sideration due to them. Let them see that 
though there is but little affinity between 
you, yet you respect them for their fidelity, 
and would show them every kindness and 
attention. Still, links such as these, however 


| early and lasting, are not the links that bind 
| heart to heart in close, indissoluble union. 


Looking back on our friendships, we see that 
removal has sometimes diminished their 
strength or slowly uprooted them. One left 


| us for a foreign land, and though we promised 
| to remember him, and to write frequently, 
| yet letters are but a poor compensation for 


| 
| 


“seeing face to face;” and presently we 
found that we had not the same objects of 
interest about which to correspond. He was 
in the midst of new scenes, new engagements, 
which threw ours into partial oblivion; and 
we felt it was useless to tell him of passing 
events that were now out of the range of his 
sympathies. So our pen and ink communi- 
cations grew fewer and more circumscribed. 
We could not be of much help to him out 
there ; and being obliged to do without him 
here, we by and by discovered—an idea we 


If 


that his presence was not an actual necessity 
to us, that we cou/d do without him. 

It is not always so. I frequently post a 
letter now to one whom I have known since 
the age of five years, but who has been 
separated more than two hundred miles from 
me most of my lifetime; and a week now 
and then has been the utmost that we have 
seen of eachother. But usually when friends 
go to a distance from us they rarely cherish 
the same solicitude about us, or take as 
deep an interest in our affairs as they used 
to. And it is better for our own comfort if 
we accept it gratefully if it comes, but do not 
expect it. 

The lost friendship which has perhapsthe 
most bitterness about it is that which has 
been wrenched asunder by some misunder- 
standing, some unintentional offence. A 
mystery sprang up which we could not 
unravel, and which one of us was too proud 
to explain, and a slight estrangement ended 
at last in mutual alienation. Half a dozen 
words would have put things right, but 
neither would be the first to utter them; 
and now the opportunity has passed away. 
Therefore let friends be on their guard lest 
any root of bitterness, springing up, trouble 
them. -Evenif for any cause you are rightly 
displeased, let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath. And do not take offence at 
trifles. Learn to bear and forbear. We are 
very imperfect ourselves—at least, we profess 
to believe we are; why then should we 
expect perfection in our friends? Philip 
Henry’s lines, written for his daughter on 
her marriage, might teach some of us a 
useful lesson :— 

‘¢ The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity and perhaps forgive.”’ 
Yes, to forgive, and that not once or twice 
merely. ‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him?” asked 
Peter ; “‘tillseven times? Jesus saith unto 
him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times : 
but, Until seventy times seven.” Let ours be 
the charity that suffereth long and is kind ; 
that hopeth all things, beareth all things, 
believeth all things ! 
Bishop Boulter’s constant habit of for- 
giving any little injuries done to him led one 
of his friends to write the following lines 
after his death :— 
‘¢ Some write their wrongs in marble,—he, more just, 


Stooped down serene and wrote them in the dust, 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 





"stroma have resisted at the first— 


Swept from the earth, and banished from his mind. 9 
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Should any slight coolness arise, any small 
misunderstanding occur between you and 
your friend, go to him at once, and get the 
matter fully cleared up. “But I have done 
nothing to cause that coolness.” So much 
the easier, then, for you to speak of it. “ But 
it is he who is in fault, and therefore he 
ought to acknowledge it.” It is well that 
you are more clear-sighted about duty than 
he is; but true, unselfish love does not stop 
to argue about “oughts” in that fashion. 
It says, How can I save my friend from both 
hurting himself and me? How can I mend 
that tiny fray, so as to prevent it from spread- 
ing? For itisa poor, unripe sort of affection 
which is afraid of a little trouble, or which is 
not willing to stoop to conquer. 

Ah, when our friends have left us for that 
far-off land from which there is no return, 
when their voices are hushed for ever in our 
home, and their smile never again brightens 
our daily toils, what would we not give if we 
could but recall some unkind speech, some 
impatient act, which are now as thorns in 
our pillow ! 

And if our last parting was in coldness or 
displeasure, how keen will be our remorse ! 
—how unavailing our regrets! Oh, let such 
thoughts help us to bear more patiently with 
the faults of those dear to us, let us strive to 
behave towards them as we shall wish we had 
done when they are no longer with us. 

For, as we pause in life’s noontide to re- 
member the way in which we have been led 
these forty years in the wilderness, we miss 
some from our side, who set out with us, full 
of hope and spirit, in the dewy morning. 


‘** He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the wayside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life. 
‘* They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spoke with us on earth no more.” 


Yes, there are gaps in our ranks, and 
vacant chairs at our hearth, which call forth 
many a sigh and many a sad memory. And 
though it is better to have loved and _ lost 
than never to have loved at all, yet it is far 
better, infinitely better, to 4eep those whom 
we love. The first death in our family, or 
amongst the companions of our childhood 
and early youth, how vividly we recollect it! 
how keenly we felt it! “To one who 
has never come near it, death seems merely 
a phantom, more beautiful than sad.” 
It is when it snatches away those who 
were healthful and blooming as ourselves 





—the girl with whom we built our air 
castles, or the lad who shared our dreams 
of the future—when there is a premature 
ending to their young lives, and we see 
their well-known faces no more, then our 
hearts are chilled, and we imagine we shall 
never be happy again. This grief, though 
real, may not be lasting ; indeed, it will not 
be, for time, the calls of duty, and new 
friends, will tone down our sorrow, and gra- 
dually dispel it ; but there is a tenderness, 
if not a depth about it, which gives a touch 
of poetry to the first bereavement. And 
some who have advanced far beyond noon- 
tide glance back with pensive regret to their 
youthful friends who faded like spring flowers, 
and were laid in an early grave. Opening 
a book accidentally the other day, our eye 
fell on the following quaint but affectionate 


tribute to the memory of some associates of | 


his early days, from the pen of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Waugh,-— 

“In the churchyard of Earlstown lies the 
friend of my youth, John Anderson, who was a 
young man of the gentlest manners and un- 
assuming piety. Often, when the public ser- 
vice of the church was over, have we wan- 
dered among the broom of Cowdenknows, 
and talked of the power of that Being by 
whose hands the foundations of the mountains 
we beheld were laid, and by whose pencil 
the lovely scene around us was drawn, and 
by whose breath the flowers among our feet 
were perfumed. We looked forward to the 
days of coming prosperity, and fondly hoped 
it might please God that, hand in hand, we 
should pass through life to that world we 
were taught to love and aspire after. But 
Heaven thought otherwise, and by a con- 
sumption carried my friend to the grave in the 
bloom of life. I cannot even at this distant 
time read his letters, but the recollection of 
the past overcomes my soul with emotion. 

“John had one sister, remarkable for her 
piety and mildness of temper. Through 
solicitude about her brother she caught his 
disorder. I hurried to Earlstown the moment 
I heard of her danger. She made an effort 
to rise up and receive me. ‘ My brother, 
he whom you loved, is gone ; I shall soon be 
with him,’ she said. She was buried in the 
grave adjoining his, and but ten days after his 
interment. ‘They were lovely in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided.’ 
Their memory is still fragrant; reproach 
could not sully their fair character. I do 
not remember that they ever had an enemy. 
Farewell, my earliest friends! I will hold 
your image to my heart, and trace on my 
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own the sincerity, friendship, love, and good- 
ness of yours.” 

We have lost friends also in life’s summer- 
time. By a sudden stroke or by lingering 
disease they have heard the Master calling 
them, and they have left all, and have followed 
Him into the heavenly home. 


**Tt was not that their love was cold, 
That earthly lights were burning dim, 
But that the Shepherd from His fold 
Had smiled, and drawn them unto Him. 
‘* Praise God, the Shepherd 7s so sweet ! 
Praise God, the country 7s so fair ! 
We could not hold them from Lis feet, 
We can but haste to meet th em there.” 
Can we murmur that they have reached their 
rest by a shorter way than the one we are 
treading? Can we wish to recall them from 
that land “where the inhabitant shall not 
say, I am sick,” and into which sin and sor- 
row can nevercome? ‘True, we do sometimes 
long for another look into those dear eyes, 
for one more pressure of that warm hand ; 
we would fain listen again to their cheering 
counsels and judicious advice, and open our 
aching hearts to the sweet sympathy that was 
always ready for us. Still we do not really 
grudge them the joy into which they have 
entered ; we are thankful that they are spared 
our cares and anxieties; we feel that for them 
to depart and to be with Christ was, indeed, 
far better than to be exposed to toil and 
|| uffering here. 
Our loved and lost ones! Nay, they are; 
| not lost; they are but hidden from us for a 
| while; they love us still, and we love them 
| none the less fondly because we cannot see 
| them. If earth is poorer heaven is richer. | 


| We have not lost our treasure, we have only | 
| laid it up in heaven, where it is safe for ever. | 
“Tam not poor: I have but laid 

My treasures where no foe can reach ; 

And the sweet flowers I planted, each 

Is blooming where flowers never fade. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN 
| PART 


LasT night we went to the famous Zindi 
'| gardens—a sort of Danish Cremorne. They 
|| are large and prettily laid out, with many 
little and large kiosks amongst the flower- 
beds. There was a goodly assemblage of 
visitors, and the scene was a gay one. Con-| 
certs and pantomimes and athletes and 
theatricals, and an Oriental troupe were the | 
amusements of the evening. But the great! 
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[ ‘* Some look at me with pitying air ; 
Some whisper, ‘ Life is full of woe: ’ 

But then I think they do not know 

| What rich possessions I have there! 


‘* Companionless I seem, for some 
Who walked serenely by my side, 
Within our Father's house abide, 

Waiting for me till I shall come.” 

Yes, they are waiting for us. Then, seeing 

‘that we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us; let us be fol- 
lowers of those who through faith and 
patience now inherit the promises. For the 
grand meeting-time is coming, when all that 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him, and 
so shall we be for ever with them and with 
'the Lord. Earthly friendships, at the best, 
are imperfect; and our communion with 
loved ones is so interrupted, so far short of 
what we wish it to be, that we may well an- 
ticipate that happy period when there shall 
be no more changes, no more partings, no 
more death, to mar the felicity of our inter- 
course ; but when our unbroken fellowship 
will satisfy every desire and craving of our 
hearts. 

Meanwhile, if we are grieving over sun- 
dered friendships; if circumstances or death 
have blighted our hopes, and thrown shadows 
over life’s noontide, let us cling the more 
closely to that Best of Friends who is always 
with us, and who will never leave us nor 
forsake us. Disappointed and saddened we 
may be, but not friendless, not unhappy, 
while we can turn to One who is the chief 
among ten thousand, and the altogether 
lovely, and exclaim, “ This is my Beloved, 
and this is my Friend.” They who can say 
with Hewitson, “I am better acquainted 
with Jesus than with any earthly friend,” have 
a sweet compensation for every loss, and a 
depth of joy untouched by any bereave- 
ment. 


LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 


event was a balloon ascent. We arrived in 
time to see it loosened from its moorings, and 
with four gentlemen in the basket slowly 
rise into the air. Some sand ballast was 
thrown out, and some long streamers of 
coloured paper, which the boys of course 
scrambled for and tore to pieces. ‘The mass 
of people were very quiet, and perfectly 
orderly everywhere, and during the whole 
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evening. There was scarcely even a soupcon of 
crowding or pushing, although many of the 
things were seen in the open air. The con- 
cert hall was like a tent very prettily deco- 
rated, and here at little tables people sat 
drinking chocolate or coffee or wine, eating 
ices, &c. At eleven o'clock a bell rings, and 
the gardens begin to empty themselves. One 
great attraction early in the evening was the 
Rutsch-Bahn, or siding rail. From a tall tower 
a railway has been laid, carried upon and 
down over several steep slopes. A number of 
pretty open four-wheeled carriages run upon 
this ; the impetus given at the first incline 
carried them with great speed up and down 
the other elevations to the bottom. A cross 
line starts from the opposite direction, and 
the effect is rather pretty, but I felt no incli- 
nation to try it. 

I wish the royal family were in Copenhagen 
just now. The king especially, they say, 
preserves his old simplicity of life, and con- 
tinually waiks about the town alone and un- 
noticed, which is what he likes, as I suppose 
our William the Fourth did. He often 
comes through this street. 

I have been again to Thorwaldsen’s 
museum and stood by his grave. Around 
the black marble border are the simple words 
Bertel Thorwaldsen on the one side, on the 
other, “ Born November, 1770; died March, 
1844.” I went afterwards to the royal collec- 
of Northern antiquities—a very rich treasure 
of old arms and arrow-heads dug up in the 
neighbourhood, of priestly garments and 
jewelled vessels, and beautiful carvings from 
the churches, ancient ornaments, some of 
which very like the bangles, &c., worn by the 
natives in India. 

All these things are excellently arranged 
around the walls in upright cases, so that 
they can be seen without either fatigue or 
difficulty. To-morrow, when young Herr W. 
will be at liberty to escort me, I hope to make 
a little tour to Elsinore (Helsingor it is called 
here), near which is the royal palace of 
Fredericksberg, with a very beautiful church 
or chapel, and near to it again Hamlet's 
grave—or his reputed grave. The real one 
is said to be in the north of Jutland. 

Fuly 28, Stockholm.—\I went, as planned 
on Sunday, to Elsinore, the two young 
W.’s escorting me. The Herr Pastor hoped 
we might be in time for the morning service 
at Fredericksberg, where we stopped mid- 
way to visit the magnificent royal chapel, 
said to be the most richly decorated in 
Europe. The service, however, was over 
before we arrived, although we left Copen- 








hagen at eight by the first train. One never 
finds services later in the day abroad, I 
I suppose because after the morning sermon 
it is so generally the custom to go pleasure- 
seeking or holiday-making. The Fredericks- 
berg Schloss was burnt down, or rather gutted 
by a great fire some years ago, and is still 
under restoration. 

The chapel is all of the richest alto-relief, 
coloured and gilt, the altar-piece and pulpit 
ebony overlaid with massive silver, the royal 
pew furnished with carved ebony and ancient 
tapestry. There is not a spot anywhere 
about the chapel that is not inlaid, or carved, 
or coloured, or gilt, or in some way elaborately 
wrought. It is the only church of the place, 
so that all the people come thither for 
worship. The park and gardens are free to 
the public, and are very pretty, a little re- 
minding me of Hampton Court. Plenty of 
water everywhere, and limes scenting the air, 
while myriads of bees boomed and hummed 
amongst the honey-laden blossoms. The 
royal family were staying at Friedensberg, a 
small palace or lodge nearer to Helsinore. 
There is a fine park round it, in which is a 
valley filled with marble sculpture of all the 
Swedish and Norwegian costumes. We in- 
tended to visit it on our way back, but the 
trains did not suit. At Elsinére we found 
flags and banners flying from all the windows. 
It is the anniversary of the battle of Istedt, 
gained in 1848 by the Swedes against the 
Germans. At noon a salvo of twenty-one 
guns was fired from the fort, and in the even- 
ing the officers and chief officials and gentry 
had a banquet in the town; we heard the 
songs, and toasts, and “hechs” as we passed. 
The Fort, Kronberg, is most picturesquely 
situated, exactly opposite to Helsingborg, in 
Sweden, the two fortifications commanding 
the outlet from the Sound into the Cattegat. 
There are two ancient-looking churches at 
Elsinére, both of which were shut, how- 
ever, but we saw the chapel of Kronberg 
Schloss, which is beautifully decorated, but 
not nearly sorichly as that of Fredericksberg. 
The castle is occupied by the garrison, but 
we were allowed to ascend the chief tower, 
from which the view is beautiful. To the 
right we had the sea, tu the left the Cattegat, 
Helsingborg, its old castle and white houses 
piled up about it just opposite, and num- 
berless frigates dotted over its old blue waters. 
All these castles and palaces are built around 
square courts ; a bridge leading over a broad 
moat into a fine entrance court, decorated wtih 
sculptureand figures, anda grand archway lead- 
ing again to the main courts and buildings, 
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AMERICA REVISITED: 1851—1877. 
A LECTURE. 


BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Parr I. 


From both sides of the Atlantic friends 
press me for some public record of my 
American experiences; for many in the 
West, knowing how much I love and honour 
them, naturally hope that I should say so in 
print, while some on our own shore as natu- 
rally ask the reasons why. If then I 
endeavour to gratify both, I crave a 
double indulgence, seeing that their wishes 
| are obeyed (whatever be my own judgment 
|| in the matter) thus easily and simply; being 
| willing, if possible—and the nursery rhyme 
of Gaffer Grist contrariwise notwithstanding 
—to please all folks all round, if anyhow I 
can. Let this be my very short excuse for 
any public lecture on the topic at all. 
| However, in so friendly an acquiescence 
| let me be self-protecting too: what I say 
shall not be obiter nor merely oral, but 
written fairly, in order to be printed firmly ; 
engaged moreover to be spoken as printed, 
without alteration or addition : thus only can 
I escape the otherwise inevitable fate, in this 
| careless—sometimes slanderous, world of ours, 
of being misinterpreted, misquoted, and mis- 
judged ; thus only shall I be clear and free 
from imputed treason in regard of any falsely 
alleged publication of private hospitalities, 
or the accusation of vanity as alluding to 
personal adventures. What my home-letter 


Diary has recorded day by day (solely for | 
myself and my belongings) shall never—if I | 


know it—attain to the immortality of printer’s 
ink, though that be the veritable ¢/ixir vite; 


the secrets of The Household, my own or | 


that of any other, are with me sacred and 
inviolable ; and I never will divulge to public 
ears the details of those many private kind- 
nesses and liberalities I have experienced 
throughout great America, nor name in print, 
however estimable and thankworthy, the 
innumerable friends who have made both my 
visits—in 1851 and now in 1877—s0 pleasant 
and so profitable every way. Let it suffice 
once for all to state, that my book friends, 
some of nearly forty years’ standing, during 
the three months of my first visit and the six 
months of my second, have never (unless, as 
rarely happened, I preferred hotels for jour- 








neying reasons) allowed me to set up my 
temporary tent anywhere except in the warm 
hearts and hospitable hearths of their own 
homes, sometimes for what might well be 
thought too long, but that I was constantly 
urged and pressed to make my passing visit 
longer. Need I say what kindly feelings 
have thus grown up between us, or how sin- 
cerely such affectionate greetings have 
everywhere and always been as heartily re- 
ciprocated? 

Be it also understood at once, to save all 
such petty personal details, such “chroniclings 
of small beer,” that (within the limits of my 
travels, some three thousand miles on land 
in ’51, and nearly six in ’77) I went every- 
where as a welcome visitor, saw everything 
worth an energetic tourist's seeing as a 
favoured guest, dined with everybody of note 
from the billionaire on gold plate to the 
Quaker friend on pure white china, was 
generously madefree of all clubs and societies, 
was placed in the chief seats, treated to the 
greatest luxuries, indulged with the utmost 
intimacy (albeit among strangers other than 
as books had made them friends), was blest 
with all advantages, indulged with every sort 
of consideration far beyond my due, and 
received with a welcome more than cordial ; 
sometimes, to quote newspapers, as “a 
national guest,” though more usually and 
pleasantly as my book friends’ old companion. 
In fact, I have been so made against my will 
a very lion, though “I roared but mildly as 
your sucking dove,” was interviewed so many 
times by really most gentlemanly reporters, 


| offered up the frequent victim of levees and 


receptions, photographed gratis liberally 
“ ninetimes by the sunbeam’s light,” crowded 
about “the observed of all observers,” ridi- 
culed, censured, praised, a thesis for article- 
writers, and a butt for humorists, that 
probably almost no Englishman has run the 
gauntlet more vigorously at his age than your 
present confessor, and no man has better 
reasons for thankfulness and humility than 
myself. 

If in this historical and pregnant sentence 
the keen-eyed critic can fish up implications 
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of vain-glory, I cannot help it, all being 
simple matter of fact: let him make the best 
or worst of it, as he will: what mainly I 
desire is to repudiate such mere self seeking, 
and to tell the truth all round, if that be 
possible without offence. 

I have alluded, you perceive, to two visits, 
andtwoonly, at twenty-five years’ interval : this 
makes me no ordinary witness to the question 
of progress and amelioration as regards the 
American people;: and Rip van Winkle 
really did come back, after that quarter of a 
century, only to find them all the better, 
wiser, purer, and more kindly than he found 
them even of yore. True, the whole human 
race (let us hope and believe it) has every- 
where wonderfully progressed within that 
time ;. in all our recollections society has 
gone on improving (it is mere justice, not 
only charity to say this) over I will not say 


‘| our Own land alone, but Europe-also and 
| Asia: why then should America be suffered 


a merciless escape, and be left out in. the 
cold? Happily for her,—the judgment of 
many far more influential than the present 
witness, however truly honest and not quite 


| incapable,—she seems in much to have 


actually gone ahead of us all in this race ofa 


| quarter-century ; but, as I shall soon have to 
| mention this at length in a certain newspaper 


'| letter and a printed poem (both of which 








you will indulge me by hearing patiently) I 
will only at present add thus much. What- 
ever-good reasons our own noble and la- 
mented Dickens—as in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
or the late Mrs. Trollope in an earlier book 
—may have had to excuse their exaggerative 
if amusing humour, such distortions are to 
any watchfully expectant novelist from 
England now well-nigh impracticable : it .is 
easier to pick up drolleries in Holborn than 
on the Broadway, to invent with Aytoun that 
famous. investment, the. Glenmutchkin . Rail- 
way, than Mark. Tapley's; mythical Eden, 
and, briefly, to expose.the beams in,our own 
eyes than the-motes.in,those.of.our brethren : 
while if Colonel ,-Diver, .and. that. world- 
renowned war correspondent Jefferson Brick, 
are still not absolutely: extinct as dodos, at 
least such beings are obscurely hidden away 
in corners; and:neither is, open press bribery 
nor. intense literary, ignorance a likelihood 
anywhere, perhaps. scarce. .a possibility. , It 
may,indeed be true that the drastic medicine 
of those. our wholesome satirists aforesaid 
may, more.or less have helped. in some 
curative process; if so, they deserve. all 
thanks ;. but..anyhow, the result to, America 
generally of. great amelioration as,to morals 








and manners is very much as I have honestly 
ventured to put it. Afteran absence of five- 
and-twenty years my verum dictum then is 
vast progress, true amelioration, great im- 
provement. 

And now, permit me to corroborate my 
statement by the production here (as threat- 
ened above) of a rather notorious letter which 
ran the round of the American papers and 
got echoed in England and Australia, first 
published by me about mid-November in 
Colonel Forney’s Philadelphia Press, after a 
week’s experience of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition ; and simultaneously appearing in Mr, 
Collingrid...’s London “ Pictorial World.” 


AMERICA THROUGH ENGLISH 
EYES. 
A LETTER FROM MARTIN F. TUPPER TO A 
FRIEND ABROAD. 


Dear Srr,—I am sure you will be glad to 
hear from me, and perhaps it may please you 
to print what I have now to write, as of some 
public interest and importance. Receiving, 
as I do, abundant hospitality and. kindness 
of a private nature, and meeting the most 
encouraging success everywhere publicly, I 
yet am resolved (if not morally pledged) 
to publish nothing trenching either on the 
domestic or the personal; but there can be 
no reason for a dogged silence on the topics 
of this letter, coming as they do from a 
witness of some observation and indubitable 
honesty. ‘Twenty-five years ago I came to 
this great country for the first time, and was 
received as Americans know how to receive 
an Englishman.. The present question is, 
whether I have seen any and what changes 
in the national mind and manners after that 
original visit, a quarter of century ago. The 
answer to this, being my sincere and deli- 
berate testimony, is the burden of my present 
note. Whatever, then, there may have been 
for praise of this mighty aggregate of now 
thirty-nine nations headed up as one, twenty- 
five years ago, I note everywhere, as an 
unbiassed traveller, a vast advance and im- 
provement, not. only materially, but also 
mentally, morally, and socially ; and of all 
these parallel lines of human progress, the 
maryellous. Centennial Exhibition is the cul- 
mination and the. flower. Contrasted with 
others I have seen, it.is a Victoria Regia to 
to.a.common.water-lily; and let this bea light 
touch.as to, the material development so 
noticeable in the architectural embellishments 
of cities, and the lesser, (though more prac- 
tically.important) details of domestic comfort 
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and artistic luxury and elegance. But I 
prefer now rather to enlarge upon the mental, 
moral, and social progress, so happily no- 
ticeable everywhere amongst our brethren 
of great Columbia. I do not wish to suggest 
odious comparisons, still less do I desire to 
hint any idea of ancient shortcomings, which 
indeed, to my judgment, have been apparent 
nowhere but in the exaggerated caricatures 
of some novelists and the petulance of certain 
scribes, haply a little soured by not having 
been made as much of as their vanity fancied 
their due. But I will simply say this, 
seriously and observingly : For mentals, there 
is not a better educated people on the face 
ofthe earth. Schools and teachers, churches 
and chapels, books and newspapers, are only 
almost too abundant except among the 
newest emigrants from Europe, it is difficult 
to find an ignorant person, and there seems 
to be no home where the children are not 
habitually sent toschool. For morals, which 
include socials, there is so vast a stride 
towards absolute temperance, that America 
may now be called a water-drinking people. 
I have not yet seen a single case of intoxi- 
cation, and habits of dram-drinking seem to 
be quite on the decline. How much this 
diminishes crime may easily be computed. 
The streets also, and the print shops, are as 
pure from visible sin as if Lord Campbell 
had expurgated them, and Lord Shaftesbury 
was their edile. No case of cruelty to 


| animals, or even overdriving (perhaps the 


2.40 trotting matches of racing men may be 
excepted) has met my glance. I have seen 
no street quarrel, no one handcuffed, nor 
heard one foul word or execration. Several 
cases of curious honesty have occurred to 
myself, while the general good nature and 
courtesy and even self-forgetfulness of the 
bulk of those one meets are traits abundantly 
noticeable. In this recent strongly contested 
election the patience, kindliness, and law- 


| abiding quietude of immense crowds have 
| been strangely evidenced to a traveller's eye ; 


no broken heads, nor even broken windows, 
but only honest acclamations of patriotic 
stump oratory and orderly torchlight pro- 


| cessions, often of some 20,000 partisans. 


When the full count has been certified and 
the final result is known, no revenge will be 
taken on either side for doubly-poignant 
disappointment, but all will cheerfully 
acquiesce as in the will of Providence. You 
may say, dear sir, that I take an optimist 
view of things, but I simply speak of what I 
see. That great cities cannot be without sin, 
nor human nature generally free from folly, 





nor (as is hinted to me) political life purified 
from corruption, are manifest truths; but, at 
all events, the good is on the surface, and not 
the evil, and no one has a right to condemn 
what he cannot perceive. In a concluding 
sentence or two let me say this, as an En- 
glishman: I had the privilege of being an 
invited guest, both at the St. George’s Hall 
banquet and at the closing Centennial cere- 
mony ; atboth, allusionsto ourgood Queenand 
the mother country were cheered to the echo, 
and when “ God save the Queen” was sung 
the enthusiasm was to me most touching. 
But the chief glory of the Centennial has not 
been its 180 graceful and often magnificent 
buildings filled with the wonders of the 
world, nor its financial success, nor the bless- 
ing that has rested on it from its opening to 
the close, in that no evil, crime, nor even 
accident has happened anywhere within its 
precincts, but rather that the vastest crowds 
ever yet congregated for six months conse- 
cutively, sometimes reaching 200,000 a day, 
have come and gone—often in masses to try 
temper and patience, and ever with the most 
perfect good humour, kindliness, and self- 
respect! I have been more astonished at the 
moral demeanour of the people than even at 
their material prosperity; and I pray from 
my heart, may God bless America, the noblest 
child of England. Believe me, truly yours, 
MARTIN F, TUPPER. 

I judge—and I hope my readers or hearers 
will agree with me that “ ipsissima verba ” 
written at the time and on the spot have an 
interest beyond what a mere afterthought 
précis would amount to. 

Let me supplement this with yonder du- 
plicate threat of a poem inserted in my 
revered friend Bryant’s Evening Post about 
the middle of last December. 


TO AMERICA. 
Great and understanding Nation ! 
Bear with one whose humble pen 
Sends this hearty commendation 
Flying through the mouths of men ; 
Not in vain presumptuous daring, 
But with gratitude sincere 
As your thousand bounties sharing 
This Centennial happy year. © 


None need doubt my faithful fitness 
Thus to judge, and so to speak, 

As a true and honest witness, 
Mindful, though his words be weak, 

Since I may not tell out strongly 
All the best I feel and see, 

Lest suspicion, sneering wrongly, 
Find a flatterer'in me. — . i: 
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Five-and-twenty years have vanished 
Since I hailed you once before, 

And my memory holds unbanished 
How you greeted me of yore; 

Even now some few surround me— 
Though that quarter-century’s fled— 

And their love has newly crowned me 
With old blessings on my head. 


Thanks to you, dear old and new friends, 
Each and all my praise receive, 
Everywhere I know you true friends, 
And your cordial words believe ; 
As a brother greets a brother 
Still our generous feelings blend, 
And we look on one another 
Each with eaeh as on his friend. 


Noble people! now returning 
Absent thus so many a year, 
With what ken, not undiscerning, 
Can I judge your great career? 
How does Rip van Winkle find you— 
Worse or better than of yore ? 
Flinging all your faults behind you ? 
Forcing all your best before ? 





Yes! as in that old Dutch story, 
You have grown both great and good ; 
Truly progress is your glory, 
Winning all that mortals could : 
Truly rising better, wiser, 
For adversities and woes, 
Gathering good from each adviser, 
War and peace, and friends and foes. 


Temperance, morals, courteous bearing, 
And the hand to help all round, 
Each another's burden sharing,— 
Generous traits like these abound; 
Energetic, self-confiding, 
And religious, and sincere, 
Patient, duteous, law-abiding,— 
Men like these are common here! 


God’s good will your country blessing 
Helps your works of human will, 
Wondrous cities, each possessing 
Every type of art and skill ; 
While the wilderness rejoices, 
Showing Edens on the earth, 
With the shout of freemen’s voices, 
Woman’s song, and childhood’s mirth. 


Since your pilgrim fathers landed, 
(Some of mine sailed with them too,) 
Giant-hearted, giant-handed, 
We still fight life’s battles through, 








Till the energies, victorious, 
Of our Anglo-Saxon race 

Build us yet more great, more glorious— 
Kings and priests in every place ! 


MARTIN F, TUPPER. 
Albany, N.Y., January 3, 1877. 


From these combined effusions my English 
friends may_draw good reasons so far, why 
America deserves from us all both love and 
honour. 

In a popular lecture such as. this my 
audience will naturally be expecting some 
picturesque accounts, perhaps even sketches 
or diagrams, of sceneiy cities incidents sta- 
tistics adventures and so forth. But I 
prefer to leave all that sort of thing to the 
guidebooks, easily procurable and full of 
information: whilst, as to personal experi- 
ences by land or flood, I have (you may 
remember) repudiated all such selfish trivi- 
alities at the outset. . And indeed, to tell the 
truth, I have left unseen in these my traveis 
so much on that vast hemisphere, that any 
attempt at a synopsis of material objects of 
interest would be most disappointingly in- 
sufficient. If I know, almost as well as I 
do London, New York Boston Montreal 
Buffalo Albany Philadelphia Baltimore 


| Washington Pittsburg Richmond Charleston 


and Savannah, at’all events I have left unseen 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, Chicago and New | 
Orleans, Milwaukie and St. Paul, Memphis 
and San Francisco: Iam unable from eye- | 
sight to record the wonders of the Yosemite 
Valley with its pines only junior to Noah’s 
flood, the Rocky Mountains and Brigham | 
the Old Man thereof, the Colorado and its | 
tremendous Canyons, California with its 
delicious fruits and flowers, and gold and 
gems and truly Los Angelos climate, the 
oceanic prairies of Texas, and those sea- 
serpents among rivers the Missouri and the 
Mississippi. 

However, —for I have seen something too 
and I ought not so curtly to ignore your 
laudable curiosity—let me very shortly at- 
tempt to gratify it if I can by a word or two 
in prose,—or haply verse as well (seeing my 
casual fancies will so crystallize upon occa- 
sion)—about a few graphic matters that 
have flown across my glance, and may as 
well be pinned down like moths beneath 
my pen. 

Shall I ever forget—who ever does or 
can forget anything, for are not facts immor- 
talities, and is not the brain a sort of negative 
collodion plate whereon all one’s life is 
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photographed ?—can I ever forget my best 
sleigh-ride at Montreal? the clear cold brisk 
morning, ro below zero,—the bright blue 
sky, brilliant white world, magnificent raven- 
hued bearskins, giltswanlike sledge, longtailed 
horses with their silver turrets of musical 
bells, the cossack driver, the cheerful com- 
panions, the swift silent gallop over spotless 
snow, the meeting and greeting of happy 
faces, the feathers and colours and furs and 
those triple wolves’ tails trailing carelessly 
behind, the exhilaration and essential health 
energy enjoyment and vis vitz of the whole 
thing,—these were indeed a delicious expe- 
rience, and some compensation for a 
Canadian winter. Then the contrast of that 
palatial home indoors, all comfort and luxury, 
warmth everywhere, with conservatories of 
flowering plants and flowers attached to the 
drawing-room suite, whose double windows 
hung outside with magnificent yard long 
icicles, kept all so pleasant and fragrant 
and tropical within ; verily, a winter morn- 
ing’s drive at the Royal Mount of the St. 
Lawrence is a tit bit for the epicure of 
Nature. 

Now let us pass on to Ottawa, our only too 
splendid provincial head-quarters, so lately 
the “ Uttaway tide” of that Sicilian mariner’s 
hymn, and till recently infested by scalping 
Indians, and coarse if poetical, voyagers, 
but now made a veritable palace for govern- 
ment clerks and their worshipped chief the 
temporary Viceroy,—yet all a geographical 
and architectural mistake! What is shortly 
to become of the whole settlement built 
about that ambitious congeries of edifices, 
without commerce manufactures or neigh- 
bourhood in such a climate—a very Tim- 
buctoo in summer but anything you like 
below zero as I felt it—when all the sur- 
rounding pine-woods have been sawn-up by 
the cockneyfied waterpower of that magnifi- 
cently falling river, and when (as is always 
possible and sometimes actual) acres upon 
acres of these mighty parallelograms of planks 
are incendiarized too often by fraudulent 
insurers? It is easy to foresee that those 
variously coloured medizeval castles on their 
commanding eminence will some day be 
frozen-out and empty ruins, and that the 
eloquence of our Canadian Legislature will 
yet have to migrate once again to Toronto 
or Montreal. 

And how long—let an observer ask—shall 
we have Canada at all ; either as an appanage 
of England, only for the sake of patronage 
as to a few home Government appointments, 
or as a small independent dominion holding 





her own against the everspreading presence 
and power of enormous America? Without 
pretending to prophetic or even to diplomatic 
keenness, I cannot but expect that (per fas 
aut nefas) the United States—that great 
congeries of Anglo-Saxondom—will ulti- 
mately have to swallow up, probably with 
their own good-will and England’s too, our 
Canadian dependencies, and all North as 
well as South of the St. Lawrence. I know 
well the present absolute and even enthusi- 
astic loyalty to England under the existing 
happy reign both of our Sovereign and her 
excellent deputy, but let there be only some 
rule other or less popular, let trade and 
commerce by rail and steam amalgamate the 
peoples, let custom-houses be extinct, or too 
oppressively intrusive, and probable advan- 
tages be offered for annexation to the United 
States, and we shall yet see the celebrated 
Monro doctrine extended to the Pole, as 
also beyond the Tropics, in favour of the 
Great Republic. I do not speak herein of 
what I wish,—possibly rather of what a 
narrow patriotism ought to fear; but only of 
that which with common acuteness may 
fairly be prognosticated. Canada has not 
the commerce nor the climate nor the popu- 
lation to stand alone: England gains nothing 
by her but a sentimental sort of credit, per- 
haps indeed loses financially in the more 
worldly way of discredit ; and when for any 
cause we let her go as a too expensive colony, 
she must be absorbed in the United 
States. 

Australia (to turn one’s glance to our an- 
tipodes) is in a different category altogether 
as to a nationally independent condition ; 
with no great neighbour able or willing to 
overwhelm her, nor even to attempt it through 
force or friendliness : alone, or with us beside 
her (for there we gain more than we pay) she 
with her varied and more temperate climate 
and her numerous resources must at no dis- 
tant date be the Great British Queen of the 
South lacific, even more so than her rival 
sister of New Zealand. 














But, we will now change the subject, as 
certainly too political, too prophetical. Come 
with me straight to Niagara, passing on the 
way Brock’s far-seen statue-columned Monu- 
ment (I am proud to say his mother was re- 
lated to me, and it was the great and good Sir 
Isaac who gave us Canada) ; and now favour 
me by listening to a sonnet which on my 
first visit I dared to perpetrate in what some 
will think disparagement of that proverbial 
wonder of the world, the mighty Thunder- 
Water Cataract. 
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NIAGARA. 
I long’d for Andesall around, and Alps, 
Hoar kings and priests of Nature, robed 
in snow, 
Throned as for judgment in a solemn row, 
With icy mitres on their granite scalps, 
Dumb giants, frowning at the strife below— 
I long’d for the sublime !— Thou art too fair, 
Too fair, Niagara, to be sublime: 
In calm slow strength thy mighty floods 
o’erflow 
And stand a cliff of cataracts in the air, 
Yet,—all too beauteous water-bride of 
Time, — 
Veil’d in soft mists, and cinctur’d by the 
bow, 
Thy pastoral charms may fascinate the sight, 
But have not force to set my soul aglow, 
Raptur’d by fear, and wonder, and delight. 


Well: twenty-five years later, I am of the 


same opinion still, and cannot even now | 


write more gushingly thereof: albeit I have 
recently stopped there, at twice, for ten days, 
with the kindest of hosts, and saw (both in 
flaunting autumn with its rainbow foliage, 
and in white winter with its mountain of 
spray-grown ice) the great Niagara in her 
every phase of beauty; beauty, I still main- 
tain, but scarcely sublimity. Alls, alas, the 
grand idea is miserably dwarfed and dimmed 
by paper-mills turned by it, huge hotels over- 
hanging it, all manner of local extortions 
bothering it, vulgar crowds thronging it, and 
abominable advertisements (now, or till very 
lately) slandering its very rocks in praise of 
competing tailors grocers quack-doctors and 
stove polishers! This pestilence of selfish 
advertising has swept all over America, 
polluting its fairest scenes, and spoiling every 
photograph: how or why it should succeed 
in a money point of view passes my compre- 
hension ; for (as exampled in my own case) 
disgust and indignation are excited rather 
than predilections coaxed by the insolent 
intrusion of those vulgar trumpeters of their 
own low praises : and wherefore the perpetual 
iteration in huge placards all over the land 
of such hideous ideas as gargling oil, vinegar 
bitters, and “ Buchu” (whatever that may 
be) should make (as one is told) millionaires 


)} Of their smartly-enterprising owners and 


| abettors, are mysteries more than I care to 
| understand. But let us pass on. 

When at Washington those twenty-five 
) years ago I visited Mount Vernon, where as 
we all know the great Founder lived and died: 
and it will interest you as it has done many 
of my Transatlantic friends to hear how 
casually I then discovered the origin of the 
national flag to have been George Washing- 
ton’s own heraldry! On the back of a 
firegrate, half hidden by wood and coals, I 
spied a coat of arms, three stars atop, two 


acts.” I announced this as the probable 


dinner in Baltimore, with Mr. Kennedy (a 
noted author) in the chair, and Mr. Bulwer 
| (afterwards Lord Dalling) with myself as 
| his supports: and the Historical Society 
| were pleased to compliment me thereupon 
with their diploma. It is most curious that 
to a passing tourist like myself was reserved 
| the honour and strangeness of this discovery, 
—since ’51 rife enough, but absolutely novel 
then. I have in 1877, lately revisited the 
place, and find there the fact now fully 
recognised; as it is also at Boston in the 





College ; besides the manorshouse of Sulgrave 
in Northamptonshire with the arms of 


windowsill, and the old family tomb with the 
same achievement [the root of Hatchment] 
in Northampton Church. When a battle- 
flag had to be adopted by the thirteen 


of our stolid dear old King George the Third 
and his still more stupid minister Lord Bute) 
after having torn down the union jack of 


great George's heraldry for our pseudo-saint’s 
as the rallying-point both for war and peace? 
Therefore, let America rejoice in her glorious 
banner of the stars and stripes, not only 


thus by poetical justicea rightful amplification 


their Founder Washington. 








(Zo be continued.) 
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seed of the Stars and Stripes at a public || 


Congress Hall, and in our own Heralds’ | 


Washington of Wessington upon its western | 


revolted colonies (and little blame to them | 
for standing up against the obstinate tyranny | 


England, what more probable or more | 
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LEYTON MANOR. 


BY MRS. I. B, PAULL. 


“Us, indeed! a pretty house this will be, I 
reckon, with a young child in it! Been in- 
Wuiz_e Esther Auberry was enjoying her plea- dulged too, I'll be bound, as children in 
sant sojourn at the Woodlands, and realizing India always are ; and I shan’t be able to 
the healthful effect both to mind and body manage her as she ought to be, for I am not 
of social intercourse, Roger Graham, quite| so young as I was, and children plague me.” 
unaware of the proximity of his early love| Then she drew a long breath; this outburst 
| to the home he had left, was crossing the had relieved her, and she added, as she 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A DYING CHARGE, 





ocean to answer his sister’s dying appeal. turned towards the kitchen to look after 
On receipt of the letter she had dictated Phcebe, ‘‘ Ah, well, master’s wilful some- 
to another, and only signed herself with a times, and if he’s wrong this time he’ll have 
trembling hand, Dr. Graham had carried out to suffer for it as well as me.” 
his preparations for a journey to Malta with Dr. Graham travelled by coach from 
all speed. Burnsley to the Stafford station, and reached 
Scarcely allowing himself time to say fare-| Southampton only just in time for the P. 
well to the rector, or make arrangements and O. Company’s ship to Malta; but even 
'| with another medical man in Burnsley to this fortunate circumstance did not calm 
attend to his patients, Dr. Graham was some his intense anxiety to reach his destination 
distance on his road to the station before quickly, and to see his dying sister once 
Mrs. Price could recover from her surprise, more. 
or mentally express her opinion on his hasty, As he sat on deck before they left the 
departure. Channel, he again read his sister’s letter, and 
Her master, with kind consideration, had then replacing it in his pocket he leaned his 
shown her the letter, saying as he did so, in elbow on the taffrail, and resting his head 
a tone that disclosed the ring of apology, on his hand, watched the waves as they 
notwithstanding his efforts to conceal it, rippled gently by in the soft autumn breeze 
| “ My sister’s child has no nearer earthly and thought of the past. 
| friend than myself when her mother dies. He recalled his sister, Ellen Danvers, two 
{| I must bring the poor little orphan here, years older than himself, as she appeared at 
|| Mrs. Price, so please have a room prepared the age of nineteen, in her bridal dress. A 
|| for her by the time I return.” few weeks after her marriage she had ac- 
“When will that be, sir?” replied Mrs. companiéd her husband, Captain Danvers, 
|| Price, pursing her lips after uttering the to India. Twenty years had drifted away 
words, as if she would have said, ‘‘ You since then, and after losing her husband and 
|| shan’t have my opinion on the subject, all her children but one, Mrs. Danvers, while 
|| Master Roger.” returning to England in the hope of making 
| 
! 














Master Roger, however, did not solicit a2 home with her only surviving brother, found 
his housekeeper’s opinion this time; his herself on arriving at Malta too ill to pro- 
movements were prompt and decided, so he ceed, and the letter we have named was 
|| merely replied, “I will write to you, Mrs. written and forwarded. 
| Price, a few days before, so that you may _But while thinking kindlyand affectionately. 
know when to expect us.” of his dying sister, many other memories of 

These remarks passed as Dr. Graham was | the past pressed themselves upon him. The 
shaking hands with his trustworthy house-|happy hours spent at the Woodlands, the 
keeper, and wishing her farewell kindly. ‘pleasant society he had met there, and the 

Mrs. Price well knew that, however amiably ‘cordial friendship of the late Lord Felmore, 
Dr. Graham might submit to her tyranny in; whose son now inherited the estate, were 
trifling matters, he had a will of his own |memories he could not resist. Vividly be- 
which he could assert on momentous occa-|fore his eyes appeared the lovely autumn 
sions such as the present. ’ |scenery in the park at Woodlands, when he 

But when he was really gone her pent-up | had ventured to woo the rich man’s daughter. 




















indignation burst forth :— The hopes that had then arisen, and the sad 
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disappointment that followed, were still as 
fresh in the memory of the man of forty as 
when in the prime of his youthful manhood 
he had sued in vain for the hand of Esther 
Auberry. 

It appeared strange, even to himself, that 
he could not shake off these pleasant me- 
mories, even while a thrill of pain accom- 
panied every thought. It was not till the 
good ship entered the stormy waters of the 
Bay of Biscay that Dr. Graham felt com- 
pelled to ignore the past in the painful 
realizations of the present physical disturb- 
ance. Before they reached Malta, however, 
his entire mental interest became absorbed 
in the fact that he was going to meet a long- 
lost sister, and in the anxious fear that ere 
he arrived she might have passed beyond the 
boundaries of time to that eternity where 
partings are unknown. 

To be too late to receive from the hands 
of his dying sister the precious charge she 
committed to his care would have been to 
the kind brother heart-rending. 

He recovered from /e ma/ de mer very soon 
after they entered the Mediterranean, and 
hailed with eager anticipation, mingled with 
pain, the glittering windows and elegant 
buildings of Valetta, shining in the sunlight 
of its clear and rarefied atmosphere. 

The seemingly slow movements of the 
vessel, as she gradually drew as near to the 
port as the shallow shore will allow, were 
agonizing to our friend Dr. Graham. It was 
not till he found himself in a boat on his 
way to land that he could realize how soon 
his hopes would be accomplished or his 
fears confirmed. 

A few inquiries for the address on the 
letter enabled him to find the hotel; but on 
reaching it, and asking in French for Mrs. 
Danvers, he found to his dismay that she 
had been removed to other apartments. 

“ Madame was so ill,” the waiter informed 
him, “‘ that such noise at the hotel she could 
not bear. She was carried away in a carriage 
with sa fille and /a Seur de Charité.” 

“How long since?” asked Dr. Graham, 
his heart sinking with undefined dread, in- 
creased by the exhaustion consequent on the 
effects of his voyage. 

“ Two, three days,” replied the man. 
“Madame does not reside far away from 
this.” 

“ Tell me the address.” 

“T will make inquiries,” he said, turning to 
| goin. “ Madame la Maitresse, she knows.” 
“ Stay,” cried Dr. Graham, who suddenly 

remembered he should require shelter and a 





lodging himself; “I will stay here to-night 
if you can accommodate me.” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur,” replied the waiter, 
lifting the carpet bag at once, and ringing to 
summon the chambermaid. 

From that moment Dr. Graham’s difficul- 
ties ceased. The address left with the land- || 
lady was quickly produced, and a guide || 
proffered to lead him to the spot. | 

‘‘ Will not Monsieur remain and take some || 
refreshment?” exclaimed the landlady, pity- 
ing the pale, bewildered face of the English | 
gentleman. 

But Dr. Graham hastily refused ; he could | 
not delay for even one of those precious || 
moments by which, as he feared, his sister's 
life was numbered. | 

“Tf I can leave Mrs. Danvers, Madame,” || 
he continued, “I shall return here to dine; ” 
and as he spoke he looked round eagerly for | 
the stable-boy who was to lead him through | 
the town to his dying sister. 

He saw, as in a dream, the singular, and | 
in some instances noble buildings, Greek or || 
Italian in their architecture, which he passed, 
but his mind was too preoccupied to realize 
what he saw, although the objects recurred to | 
his memory afterwards. | 

Even the picturesque and ornamental style || 
of the house he entered was lost upon him 
as he ascended the stairs to the room occu 
pied by his dying sister. 

One eager question in French to the Sister 
of Mercy who answered his knock at the | 
room door received a quick answer that || 
relieved him :— 

“Madame still lives. 
dame’s_ brother? 


Monsieur is Ma- |! 
One moment, fardon ; | 
I will prepare her to see you.” 

But the invalid had heard the voice, and | 
the words, “ Roger! Oh, thank God you are | 
come in time!” removed all cause for hesi- 


tation. Dr. Graham, with the cautious step 
of his profession, hastily entered the room 
and approached the sister whom he had not 
seen for more than twenty years. 

At the first glance the dying woman and 
her brother were strangers personally, but the 
smile on each face as Dr. Graham stood by his 
sister’s bed recalled the youthful days of both. 

Silently the brother stooped to kiss the 
pallid lips, while the sister of mercy placed 
a chair by the bed and left them alone. 

Not quite alone, however, for a little girl 
of nine, who had hidden herself at the sound 
of a stranger's voice, suddenly presented 
herself at the open window. Dr. Graham 
never forgot the picture thus presented to 
his view. 




































































|| amidst her tears and sobs stammered forth,— 


| take care of me?” 
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The window had been opened to admit 
air to the patient, and the light bedstead 
with its lace hangings drawn near it. Lillie 
Danvers had escaped to the balcony into 
which the window opened when her uncle 
entered. 

After peeping unobserved, and in that 
peep gaining confidence in the kind face 
and the sound of the gentle words addressed 
to her mother, Lillie presented herself at the 
window, and a pretty picture she made in its | 
framework. 

A slight figure in a white frock, her face, 
arms, and neck fair as the name she bore, 
small unformed features, and eyes of that 
real blue so seldom seen. But not even 
these childlike attractions could compare for} 
a moment with the profusion of really flaxen, | 
indeed almost white hair which fell in soft | 
curls round her face, shoulders, and neck, | 
and far below her waist. 

Lillie Danvers was one of those children so 
seldom seen, who remind us of Pope Gregory’s 
words when he first noticed the fair-haired 
Saxon children in the slave market at Rome, | 
“ Non Angli, sed angeli,” 

So thought her uncle as he gazed at the 
apparition, while a dread of being charged | 
with the care of such a delicate fairy oppressed | 


him even then. But the dread did not last | 
long. 





Feebly the mother spoke,— | 
Lillie, darling, come and speak to your} 


uncle.” All her mother’s teachings of sub-| 
mission to the loss which the child knew| 
must come, all she had heard from that 
mother of a kind uncle who would take care | 
of her in England when that mother was gone 
—all rose to her mind. Never before had she 
so realized that her mother would die: it| 
was to Lillie as if the sad event had really | 
occurred, and that she had no friend left 
upon earth but this uncle. 

With scarcely a pause she obeyed her 
mother’s request, and rushing impulsively 
round the bed threw herself into his arms, and 


“Oh, uncle Roger, will dear mamma die? 
Oh, if she does, what shall I do? Will you 


“Hush, darling! hush!” were the kind, 
loving, whispered words that calmed the 
little girl. “ You will make your dear mamma 
unhappy. ‘Trust me, dear Lillie, I will take 
care of you, and there is One greater than I, 
who will take care of us both if we trust 
Him.” £364 

Dr. Graham pressed his little niece in his 
arms as he thus spoke, and kissed her affec- 
tionately. In that embrace he formed a 





bond of union which could never be broken 
but by death. . 

Mrs. Danvers’ languid eyes glittered with 
unusual brightness as she realized the com- 
pact which she knew that brother would 
never infringe by even a shade; she wanted 
to tell him of her happiness. 

“ Roger,” was the faintly uttered word that 
made him release Lillie, and turn to her 
mother. 

“Go to Sister Caroline for a little while, 
darling,” said her mother. 

Lillie obeyed, and then Mrs, Danvers 
asked her brother to give her a little of 
the stimulant that stood in a bottle on the 
table. 

After taking it she seemed much revived, 
and exerting all her strength she drew from 
under her pillow a small bunch of keys, and 
holding them in her hand, she said,— 
“Dear Roger, your coming has made me 
so happy! I can leave my darling with you 
safely. She is not so delicate as she looks, 
and I have no doubt the change to England 
will strengthen her constitution. Lillie has 
faults which I know you will check kindly. 
My greatest anxiety on her account arises 
from her extreme sensitiveness. Perhaps 
if she were sent to school and could mix 
with other girls this weakness might be con- 
quered, But I will leave her to you, Roger, 
and to your judgment to act for the best. 
You can see already how affectionate and 
impulsive she is, and these qualities are 
dangerous in young girls, unless they are 
trained to control them. I can say no more,” 
she added faintly, “ will you do all I ask?” 

“God helping me,I will,” he replied earnest- 
ly. “I will love your child, Ellen, as my own. 
Now calm yourself, I entreat you, and be at 
peace respecting Lillie, if God should take 
you from her; but can nothing be done to 
arrest the disease? Could you bear to be 
carried to the ship if I made arrangements to 
take you to England?” 

“Oh, if it could be so!” she replied ; 
“ but no, it is impossible ; God’s will be done! 
I have been aroused and revived by your 
appearance here, but it is the last flicker of 
the candle. Dear Roger, I am nearer death 
than you imagine, and this makes me anxious 
to tell you all. On that table”—and she 
pointed feebly to it as she spoke—“ stands my 
desk; this is the key. When Iam gone you 
will find my husband’s will, which leaves all 
that is now mine to my only surviving child, 
Lillie. You will find money and jewels; these 
and my Lillie’s little fortune will, I know, be 
safe in your hands till she is of age; you are 
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made her guardian and trustee, with the 
option of choosing a co-guardian if you like.” 

Mrs. Danvers lay back and closed her 
eyes. Dr. Graham watched her anxiously, 
his professional knowledge told him that she 
was suffering from exhaustion, and for a 
few minutes he dreaded the result. 

At this moment Sister Caroline entered 
the room with some delicately prepared 
nourishment, followed by the medical man 
who attended Mrs. Danvers. 

A few words introduced the gentlemen to 
each other; they withdrew to the farther end 
of the room, and conversed in technical terms 
and a low tone on the nature of Mrs. Dan- 
vers’ complaint. 

Dr. Montanio, though an Italian, spoke 
excellent English, and from him Dr. Graham 
learnt that his sister was dying from a wasting 
of the system, a kind of premature decay. 

“Do you consider the end near?” asked 
Dr. Graham. 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders as he 
replied, “It is impossible to say. The 
signora may linger a fortnight or even longer ; 
at all events, there is not, I imagine, cause 
for immediate apprehension. The signora 
appears to be suffering from exhaustion 
now,” he added, glancing at the bed; “I will 
just speak to her.” 

“She has been exhausting herself talking 











to me, signor,” said Dr. Graham as they 
crossed the room together. 

Mrs. Danvers had taken a little of the} 
nourishment prepared for her, and the Italian | 
doctor after a few words and a slight examina- 
tion of his patient ordered perfect rest and 
quietness for an hour, and giving a few direc- 
tions to Sister Caroline he left the room, 
accompanied by Dr. Graham. 

“TI may leave my sister safely for that 
hour, I presume,” he said as they stood on 
the stairs together. “The fact is, I have 
taken nothing since my arrival by the boat 
at eleven, and it is now five.” 

_ “The signora will be better alone for some 
time, signor,” he replied: “are you staying 
here?” 

‘No; I have left my carpet bag at the 
Hotel de Paris, and I shall sleep there if I can 
be sure of a summons in case of any change. 
From my own experience I do not consider 
such a change likely yet.” 

‘‘No, certainly not, but at the worst a 
messenger could be quickly found, and the 
distance is not great. Aw revoir, signor.” 

The Italian passed downstairs as he 
spoke, and Dr. Graham calling Sister Caroline 
from the room by a signal, told her of his 





intention, and begged her on the appearance 
of the slightest change in his sister to send 
him a messenger, who should be wellfeed. | 

Sister Caroline promised faithfully, and 
then Dr. Graham sped away to his hotel to 
restore exhausted nature by food, quiet, and 
rest. 

For a few days after Dr. Graham’s arrival 
at Malta Mrs. Danvers appeared to rally | 
greatly, even the Italian doctor, who had 
considered her case hopeless, seemed 
more than half convinced by the sanguine 
opinion of Dr. Graham that his sister would | 
ultimately recover if they could only get her | 
to England. 

During this hopeful week the anxious 
brother made every inquiry as to the best 
means of conveying the invalid to the vessel. 
He ascertained correctly the time that 
steamers to England would leave the port, 
and while making every arrangement hope- | 
fully, he, in company with his little niece, 
took the opportunity of exploring the town 
of Valetta, the chief port of this beautiful 
island, which belongs to England. 

Lillie Danvers, who for weeks had been 
shut up in the house with her sick mother in 
sorrow and fear of the end which would 
leave her in loneliness, enjoyed the daily | 
walk with her uncle as much as her extreme | 
sensitiveness would allow. 

“Mamma darling,” she would say as she 





| stood in her hat and jacket by the bed, “let 


me stay with you, I’m sure youll want me 
while I’m gone.” 

“ No,. dearest Lillie, you ought to walk 
out for the sake of your health; and now 
your uncle is here I can trust you with him. 
Sister Caroline and the ayah will take care 
of me; besides, I am so much better, I can 
spare you.” 

And thus the fair face of Lillie acquired 
the glow of health by these daily walks, which 
never exceeded an hour at a time, either 
morning, afternoon, or sometimes evening. 
Dr. Graham did not consider it right to 
separate mother and child for a longer || 
period. 

Poor mother! when Lillie returned home, 
and flew to her couch to kiss the dear pale 
face, the eyes that sparkled with pleasure at | 
the rose tint on her child’s cheek would fill | 
with tears at the thought that, in contem- 
plating the improved health and change from 
childhood to youth of her little daughter, her | 
mother would have no share. Dr. Graham, | 
however, thought, or perhaps hoped other- | 
wise. Day after day he made hispreparations, 
always, however, conditional on the lady’s 
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recovery. He watched his sister daily with 
anxious eyes; and he frequently consulted 
the Italian doctor, or questioned Sister Caro- 
line, whose experience made her shake her 
head even while she replied hopefully. 

Dr. Graham's anxious desire that his sister 
should recover sufficiently to return to ng- 
land with him, was aroused by other all- 
powerful reasons in addition to his brotherly 
wish for her ultimate return to perfect 
health. 

One of these haunted him every time he 
thought of the fairy child whose future so 
truly required a mother’s care, as entirely 
dependent for advice and training upon him- 
self, an old -achelor. 

Another difficulty arose when he thought of 
Mrs. Price. He knew well that her prejudices 
against “black niggers,” as she called them, 
were even stronger than those against gipsies, 
and what would she say to the dark, though 
handsome and gentle Hindoo, the ayah who 
must accompany Lillie to England! His 
entire ignorance of the domestic duties with 
children, practically, of course, made her 
attendance on Lillie absolutely necessary 
instead of that of a stranger. Oh, how 
earnestly he wished for his sister’s recovery ! 

But less selfish reflections followed all 
these as the week passed on, and the favour- 
able symptoms began to fail. At last he 
could calmly submit to what appeared in- 
evitable, and commit his precious charge 
to His hands who has said, “ As thy day is, 
so shall thy strength be,” and leave to Him 
the result. 

This decision comforted him, as during 
the second week of his stay he saw with 
experienced eyes that the end was approach- 
ing. 
The day that was to separate mother and 
child came at last. Dr. Graha:: had been 
sent for in the early morning to receive the 
dying words of his sister. The bed on 
which she lay was still near the window, 
open to the air of morning to relieve the 
struggling breathing of the invalid, although 
the autumnal sun had not yet risen above the 
horizon. 

Lillie in her dressing-gown, with her fair 
hair floating around her, knelt by the bed, 
holding her mother’s hand in silence. She 
heard her uncle's footsteps, but she did not 
move ; she heard also the whisper of Sister 
Caroline,— 

“Ought the dear child to stay, Dr. 
Graham? this is scarcely a scene for her.” 

Before he could reply Lillie raised her 
head, and looking piteously at her uncle, she 





said, ‘“* Uncle Roger, don’t send me away 
from mamma.” 

The dying mother was aroused by the 
imploring though subdued tones of her child. 

“Yes, let her stay—she must not go,” 
were the feeble tones uttered with an effort. 

For some minutes there was silence ; then 
the dying eyes opened and rested on her 
brother, who stood at the foot of the bed. 

Dr. Graham advanced to the side next the 
window, at which Lillie knelt, for the mother 
lay with her face to the rising sun, and she 
had no power to turn it. 

A smile passed over it as her brother drew 
near. 

“Dear Roger, good-bye. Take care of 
my child. I leave her to God and to you.” 

“‘T accept the charge in His name, dear 
Ellen,” he replied, as he stooped and kissed 
the pallid face. A few moments’ pause, and 
then, with unexpected energy, the dying 
woman exclaimed,— 

“ Raise me up. Lillie darling, kiss your 
mother.” 

Sister Caroline lifted the feeble head, and 
Lillig, starting up, leaned and kissed the pale 
lips. Even as she did so the head fell back, 
that indescribable change passed over the 
face, and all was still. At this moment the 
sun rising above the hills, threw his gilded 
rays on the face of the dead, and flashed in 
the lights of Lillie’s flaxen hair. 

The child noticed the change, but as 
Sister Caroline withdrew her arm, and 
allowed the head to fall back on the pillow, 
Dr. Graham placed his arm round his niece, 
and attempted to raise her. 

But Lillie resisted the attempt, and fling- 
ing herself on the bed, exclaimed,— 

“Mamma! oh, mamma! speak to me. 
Oh! don’t look like that. Oh! what shall 
I do?” f 

Dr. Graham turned helplessly away, making 
room for the ayah, who, placing her arms 
round the excited child, said gently, — 

“ Missy Lillie, dear mamma sahib gone to 
God ; she be sorry if you so unhappy.” 

Lillie stood up, and turning to her uncle, 
she said with tearless eyes,— 

* Uncle, tell me—is mamma dead ?” 

“Yes, darling, she is in heaven; you 
would not wish her to come back here to 
suffer more pain, would you, Lillie?” 

The child stood for a moment, and then 
as she realized the fact her tears gushed 
forth, and she allowed herself to be led by 
the ayah to her own room, sobbing bitterly. 

“Tears will relieve her, poor child,” said 
Dr. Graham ; “ do not check them, ayah.” 
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“ No, sahib,” she replied as they left the 
room. And then Dr. Graham, after one 
more look on the face of the sister he had 
loved, left the women to their sad duties, 
and turned his steps to the hotel, reflecting 
sadly on the task before him, yet with a 
comforting recollection that he had at last 
an object to love, and one worth loving, in 
his little niece. 

The order and correctness with which 
Ellen Danvers had kept her papers and 
accounts made Dr. Graham’s task of looking 
over them an easy one ; money for her funeral 
and for the doctor and nurses was carefully 
set aside, and a letter to her brother, with her 
own and her late husband’s will, guided him 
in all he was expected to arrange. 

In the English cemetery they laid the 
widow of Colonel Danvers, and the grief of 
her little daughter was greatly softened when 
her uncle told her that he had promised to 
pay asum of money yearly to have flowers 
preserved on her mother’s grave, A photo- 
graph of the simple grave and headstone was 
also taken for Lillie, and jealously she pre- 
served this last memento of her mother. 

A few days after the funeral Dr. Graham 
and his niece, with the ayah, went on board 
the steamer on their way to England. 

Lillie in her black dress looked fairer and 
more delicate than ever. Child though she 
was, the loss of her mother still pressed 
heavily on her heart, and her eyes would at 
times fill with unbidden tears. 

But the voyage gave Dr. Graham an 
opportunity to win the heart and divert the 
grief of his little niece, till, as they neared the 
shores of England, her bright face and cling- 
ing affection added courage to his determina- 
tion to dare Mrs, Price, and carry his own 
point even about the ayah, in defiance of 
his housekeeper, yet hoping all the time that 
the little gentle fairy would win her own 
way with Mrs, Price, and make all things 
smooth. 


CHAPTER XIX.—UNCLE AND NIECE. 


In a pleasant breakfast parlour facing the 
high road to Burnsley, in which we first saw 
Mrs. Price opening the window to the morn- 
ing air, sat Dr. Graham at breakfast. 

There is somewhat of a change in thekind 
doctor’s face, although the eight years that 
have passed since we first saw him descend- 
ing the stairs to attend the summons of a 
gipsy have slightly aged him. 

But on that face is an expression of peace- 
ful content, and the tender glance and the 





affectionate words with which he returns the 
greeting and the kiss of a young girl who 
presently enters the room, prove plainly that 
he has at last found an object on which to 
lavish the wealth of a loving heart. 

“Good morning, uncle; ah, you have not 
waited forme, have you? Oh, how naughty I 
am to beso late ! you ought to have punished 
me by beginning without me ;” and as the 
young girl spoke she threw her arms round 
the neck of the uncle she had learnt to love 
so fondly, and kissed him affectionately. 

Lillie Danvers has reached the age of 
thirteen. The four years at Burnsley have 
removed that look of delicacy which so 
startled him when he first saw her at the 
dying bed of her mother. She has grown 
tall, and her round rosy face and plump 
shoulders speak of renewed health which 
would have delighted her poor mother. 

As she seated herself she glanced out of 
the window, and exclaimed,— 

“Oh, uncle Roger, what a lovely day for 
our visit to the Woodlands ! and do you know 
Miss Auberry is going to bring over her little 
niece Ada? I do so longto see her! Bertha 
Cameron says she is so pretty, with dark eyes 
and hair, almost like a gipsy’s.” 

“Ts Miss Auberry coming also, Lillie?” 
asked Dr. Graham. 

“Yes, uncle, Lady Felmore told me so 
yesterday. What a dear lady she is! I can’t 
help loving her.” 

“ Why, my child, you have never seen Miss 
Auberry,” exclaimed her uncle, who at the 
moment could think only of the ove dear lady 
whom he had loved so truly. 

“TI don’t mean Miss Auberry, uncle,” said 
Lillic, laughing. ‘I was speaking of Lady 
Felmore, but I think I shall soon learn to 
love Miss Auberry too, if she is like what 
they all say of her.” 

For a time there was a pause while Lillie 
continued her breakfast, and her uncle in- 
dulged in a dream of the past in which the 
most conspicuous figure was Esther Auberry. 
Could he meet her again in the bright sun- 
shine of a dayin July? Then he glanced at 
his niece, whose face as she stooped over her 
plate was half concealed by the long fair 
curls which still drooped in rich luxuriance 
over her neck and shoulders. 

No, he could not offer marriage to Esther 
Auberry now, with her noble fortune which so 
far exceeded his own, even if he were sure 
she would still accept him! 

Besides, he could not expect her to exchange 
the beautiful house and estate which she now 
occupied for the plain bachelor’s residence in 
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which he had lived from childhood. Again, 
could he give up his practice and live in idle- 
ness on his wife’s property? ‘No, impos- 
sible!” were the words uttered mentally. 
“ Neither can I leave the darling child I have 
adopted. No, no, I have lived a bachelor’s 
life too long to change it now.” 

“Uncle, what are you thinking of?” were 
the words that dissipated the reverie. 

“ Of olden times, darling,” he replied, with 
a slight start. 

“ Ah, I know you do think of olden times, 
uncle, for I’ve seen you in a brown study 
often, and wanted to offer you a penny for 
your thoughts.” 

*¢ And why did you no‘?” he said, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, because I was afraid you were 
thinking what disagreeable medicine you 
ought to send to some poor patient, and I 
did not like to.” 

“Quite right, Lillie dear, my thoughts 
no doubt are often of much more value than 
a penny, and I have some medicine to think 
of now,” he added, rising, “so if you have 
done breakfast ——” 

“ Oh, please, uncle, don’t wait for me, I will 
try to be earlier to-morrow, I will indeed ; 
and you'll come to the Woodlands to-day, 
uncle, won’t you? Lady Felmore is sure to 
ask me if you are coming.” 

“When do you go, Lillie ?” 

“Oh, all we young folks are to be there 
in time for lunch, to have a long day.” 

*‘ Do you intend to walk, young lady?” 

“Oh no indeed, uncle, the Camerons are 
going to have a carriage from the ‘ White 
Hart,’ and they have promised to call for 
me.” 

“ Well, Lillie, I will come over and have a 
peep at you in the afternoon, tell Lady 
Felmore.” 

“Oh, all right,” she replied, jumping up to 
throw her arms round her uncle’s neck as he 
turned to the door for a parting kiss; “ for 
if you are there, Lady Felmore will make you 
stay to dinner.” 

Dr. Graham smiled as he left the room, 
firmly determining to dismiss the subject that 
now haunted him while visiting his patients. 

The little rippling notes of a girlish song 
sounded in the ears of Mrs. Price as Lillie 
ascended the stairs to her own room, over- 
looking a long, large, and well-cultivated 

arden, 

“Bless her dear heart,” said the old lady to 
herself, mentally, “how she do brighten up 
the old house, to be sure!” 

Presently light footsteps descended the 





stairs rapidly, and the next moment a pair of 
rounded arms encircled the housekeeper’s 
neck, and a voice exclaimed,— 

“Dear old Pricey, did you iron my white 
frock? it looks beautiful.” 

“Yes, Miss Lillie dear; but la ! I can’t talk, 
your throttling me.” 

“Ah, Pricey! I’m so sorry!” exclaimed 
Lillie, withdrawing her arms and kissing the 
old woman’s cheek. “ Have I hurt you?” she 
asked, in tones which expressed her sensitive 
dread of causing pain. 

“Hurt me, dear! I should think not, such 
a fairy as you couldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“ I dare say I could,” said Lillie ; “ but ah! 
I couldn’t for the world hurt anything, not 
even the cat—would I, pussy ?” 

And as she spoke she advanced to the 
open kitchen window where a large black 
cat, Lillie’s special pet, lay basking in the 
sun. 

Not to disturb him, however, but to stroke 
his glossy fur and to address a few fond pet 
words, which always amused Phoebe, : nd 
she now said,— 

“La! miss, I’m sure Tom understands 
every word you say to him.” 

“Of course he does, Phoebe, animals under- 
stand us better than we think they do. Ah; 
you naughty old Tom, you’ve made me forget 
what I came down for. I want ayah to trim 
my frock. Wherejis she, dear Pricey ? if she’s 
helping you I can wait a little while.” 

“She’s in the garden picking flowers for 
the drawing-room, dearie; she won’t be long.” 

“T’'ll go and heip her,” cried Lillie, turning 
to the garden door leading from the kitchen. 
Then suddenly remembering her uncle’s in- 
junction never to go into the garden without 
a hat, especially in hot weather, she paused, 
and retraced her steps to the hall. 

“T’ll go the other way, Pricey, and then I 
can take my hat.” 

“Tt’s a blessed day that child came here,” 
said Mrs. Price to herself; “I didn’t think so 
then, but now to look at Master Roger, and 
see his bright face when he comes home to 
dinner and she rushes out to open the door 
for him! And ayah, too, she’s clever and 
handy, and hasn’t got such a black skin and 
such an ugly nose and thick lips as them 
niggers I’ve seen.” 

The reader by these remarks will see that 
our Lillie has won her way to the heart of 
Mrs. Price, yet this conquest was not made 
all at once. Perhaps the housekeeper chose 
to appear dissatisfied at this invasion on her 
domains of a child and a nigger, as she per- 
sisted in naming the delicate-featured Hindoo» 
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for some weeks after her opinion had changed 
of them both. 

Ignorant and prejudiced people know 
nothing of the dignity and yet humility 
with which a person can blend an acknow- 
ledgment that he has been wrong. 

Mrs. Price never owned her mistake in 
words at home, but by degrees she relin- 
quished the fault-finding and dissatisfied 
manner so painful to the sensitive child, 
who frequently shed tears at the harsh re- 
proofs which tue housekeeper uttered, 
especially when aimed at her ayah. 

Dr. Graham once found his little niece 
weeping silently and bitterly in the drawing- 
room by herself. He had opened the front 
door at an unexpected hour, and hearing 
movements, entered the room gently. Clos- 
ing the door, he advanced to the child and 
eagerly inquired what had happened. 

“Mrs. Price has been so angry with me 
and ayah, because we broke the water- 
bottle,” sobbed Lillie. ‘I do try to please 
her all I can, and you know, uncle, it was an 
accident, we didn’t do it on purpose.” 

Dr. Graham drew the child towards him, 
his arm nearly hidden by the fair curls. 

“Listen, dear Lillie, dry your tears and let 
us talk over this terrible trouble. I am sure 
you did not mean to break the water-bottle, 
and Mrs. Price knows it was an accident. 
But she wants to teach you to be careful, and 
she has a sharp way of speaking, but she does 
not mean to be unkind.” 

“ That’s what ayah says; but I can’t help 
crying for all that. You know, uncle, no 
one ever said a cross word to me before— 
before I came to England.” 

“T know, darling, but try to bear with 
Mrs. Price. Don’t give way to tears, if you 
can possibly help it, when she finds fault. 
Lillie dear, when you are grown up and mix 
with the world you will meet with people 
capable of saying and doing unkind things, 
and caring not at all how much pain they 
cause you. Mrs. Price isn’t like that, I know; 
she wishes to be kind te you: only wait 
patiently, it will all come right in time.” 

“T will try, uncle,” said Lillie, drying her 
eyes, and kissing him as he rose to leave 
her when her sorrow had subsided. 

_ Inavery few minutes he heard her ascend- 
ing the stairs, singing gaily as she went, to 
his great relief. Perhaps, however, Lillie 
would have had to wait patiently much longer 
for it all to come right, for Mrs. Price had the 
organ of self-esteem very largely developed, 
and the very fact that her confidence in her 
own opinion began to waver rendered her less 





willing to prove, bya change of manner, that 
such was the case. 

But on one occasion she met her friend 
Mrs. Thorne, the landlady of the “ White 
Hart,” who, on hearing that Dr. Graham and 


his niece were going to spend the next evening | 


at the rectory, invited hertotea. A pleasant 
gossip among those who have lived many 
years in the world, and experienced more or 
less of its joys and sorrows, is, among the less 
educated classes, considered a great source 
of enjoyment, especially with women advanced 
in years. And if free from “ evil speaking,” 
* scandal,” and “ slander,” who would con- 
demn them ? 


In truth it is only an interchange of || 


thought, and in good society would be termed 
agreeable conversation. ‘The harm or good 
in these conversations depends upon the 
nature of the thoughts expressed. If these 
are evil the conversation will be evil, and 
equally as reprehensible if mixed with scandal 
as the homely gossip of a pair of uncharitable 
old women over their tea in a rustic cottage. 
But neither Mrs. Thorne nor her visitor 
Mrs. Price was an uncharitable old woman. 
They each had their faults, as we all have, 
but they were like the old retainers of high 
born families, who caught the spirit of 
chivalry so rife in the olden times of which 
we read,—men and women who would sacri- 
fice their lives for their lord and his wife 
and children, and regarded them with almost 
as fabulous an opinion of their rectitude as 
that expressed in the saying respecting a 
monarch, “ The king can do no wrong.” 


In some families the opinion formed of || 


them by their faithful retainers was justified 
by the high and noble principles of honour 
and rectitude which they carried out and 
instilled into their children ; and the families 
of the owners of the Woodlands, as well as 
the ancestors of Dr. Graham, were of this 
honourable and noble character. Therefore 
when Mrs. Thorne and her visitor Mrs. 
Price made arrangements for a pleasant gossip 
over the tea-table there was no fear that 
their talk would be polluted by scandalizing 
their “ betters,” as they would still persist in 
styling those above them in position. Thirty 
years ago, and at a distance of 250 miles from 
London, such primitive simplicity still existed, 


and perhaps it was a happier state of things 


in some respects; the jumble together of 
positions which prevails in modern days 
reminding us somewhat of the commotion in 
the town of Mansoul so quaintly described 
by Bunyan, when “ Mr. Prejudice was kicked 
about in the dirt.” 
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“ You're late, Mrs. Price,” said the landlady 
ofthe “ White Hart,” as Dr. Graham’s house- 
keeper, in her best silk gown, entered the 
parlour. 

“ Well, I’m sorry ; but the fact is, I couldn’t 
leave before Dr. Graham, and you know 
there’s a child to attend to now.” 

“T thought Miss Danvers had her own 
maid,” replied Mrs. Thorne. ‘I’ve seen her 
about in the town with her young lady. I sup- 
pose she is useful, although she is a black 
woman.” 

Now it is well known that, however much 
persons may find fault and be discontented 
with those who belong to them, they fire up in 
a moment if others depreciate them. So 
was it with Mrs. Price. 

“She is not a black woman, Mrs. Thorne, 
and ayah’s got such long thin fingers she can 
do anything with them ; and I must say she 
dresses little Lillie very pretty.” 

“What do you call her?” asked Mrs. 
Thorne. “ I’ve seen the name printed. It’s 
‘A Y A H;;’ but I didn’t think ’twas pro- 
nounced zer. However, we'll talk about that 
presently. Go and take off your bonnet 
and shawl; you know the way. I've wetted 
the tea, and had the table drawn close to 
the window, because I know you like the 
garden.” 

It took Mrs. Price a very few minutes to 
take off her bonnet and arrange her lace cap 
to her own satisfaction ; so that when she 
seated herself at the tea-table a refreshing cup 
of tea was almost immediately placed before 
her. 

Six months only had then elapsed since 
Dr. Graham brought home his little niece, 
and the April sun shone through the open 
window upon the pleasant tea-table, laden 
with good things, as country tea-tables 
generally are. The window, however, was 
not framed with foliage and roses as on a 
former occasion ; yet the tender green leaves 
shivered in the air of spring, as they timidly 
peeped in, and the long vista of garden was 
not concealed by the pale green foliage. 

‘¢ Where’s the master?” asked Mrs. Price, 
after a few comments on the appearance of the 
garden, which was already brightened with 
spring flowers. 

“Oh, he’s gone to Ashton on_ business. 
We shall have plenty of time for a long chat by 
ourselves berore he comes home. But now 
tell me, Mrs. Price, are you really bothered 
with that little lady and her maid? I'm 
sure my sister, Mrs. Holder, at the Wood- 
lands, calls her a little angel, and says she’s 
that soft and gentle thatit’s a pleasure to talk 








to her; and then her beautiful hair, is it 
curled in paper every night?” 

“ Curled in paper!” exclaimed the visitor, 
indignantly. “I should think not, indeed. 
Why, after the ayah has brushed and combed 
it she’s only just got to damp her fingers and 
twist the curls round them, and they drop 
into the most beautiful ringlets.” 

“Ah, well, I don’t deny she’s a pretty little 
fairy, said Mrs. Thorne; but if she’s tire- 
some in the house, and that India woman is 
disagreeable——Why, law me, Mrs. Price, 
I've seen her at church. I thought all them 
people were heathens and worshipped idols.” 

“ Ah, yes, I dare say you did ; but zer’s a 
Christian, and to tell the truth, she’s so quiet 
and gentle you wouldn’t know she was in the 
house at all if you didn’t see her ; and as for 
Miss Lillie being tiresome, all I can say is, 
she’s not a bit like the other children I’ve 
known. But,” continued Mrs. Price, as con- 
science accused her of having caused the 
gentle little girl to shed tears by her fidgety 
and rough treatment, “I believe I wasn’t 
quite kind to her when she first came. You 
know I’m not used to children, and it used 
to irritate me when she upset anything in the 
rooms, or ran up and down stairs singing, 
and I dare say I have spoken out sharp like 
to her.” 

“ Poor little orphan!” said Mrs. Thorne ; 
“and she no mother nor father too. If Dr. 
Graham hadn’t brought her to his house she’d 
have been sent to school or some cruel place, 
[I suppose.” 

“ Yes, or to her father’s relations in Lon- 
don. They wrote to Master Roger offering to 
take her, for she’s got lots of money coming 
to her when she’s of age. But he'd got 
letters from her parents proving that he’d 
been left her guardian, and so they couldn’t 
take her away.” 

** And if Dr. Graham should die,” remarked 
Mrs. Thorne, “what then?” 

**Oh, he’s made that all right. Miss Lillie 
would have the rector for her guardian then. 
But Master Roger's quite young yet, and I'll 
own he looks better and happier than he’s 
ever looked since poor mistress died.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you think so, for it’s what 
everybody says, and I’m sure you won’t mind 
the trouble of a child and her maid in the 
house if it does Dr. Graham good.” 

** [never said I minded the trouble. What 
makes you think so?” 

“Oh, only what you said about having a 
child in the house when you came in.” 

“Yes, I know that’s just the way with me, 
When I’m out of temper I’m sure to say 
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what I don’t mean. I was put out at being 
late, and I wanted to lay the fault on some- 
body.” 

Mrs, Thorne said no more on the sub- 
ject; but she little guessed that her remarks 
would not only help Mrs. Price to conquer 
her pride, which prevented her from acknow- 
ledging by her conduct that she had changed 
her opinion, but also guide her in her future 
treatment of Dr. Graham’s new inmates. 

“Have you seen my sister, Mrs. Holder, 
lately?” asked Mrs. Thorne, to turn the 
subject. 

“Yes, a fortnight ago I went with Miss 
Lillie and the ayah to the Woodlands, and my 
lady sent me to the housekeeper, and I and 
the ayah dined in the servants’ hall, and spent 
the afternoon with Mrs. Holder. How well 
she do look, to be sure!” 

“Yes, doesn’t she? And Sarah’s more 
than ten years older than me. But la! 
she’s always had kind masters and mistresses 
since she’s been housekeeper at the Wood- 
lands, and that’s twenty years and more.” 

“There’s not kinder people anywhere I’m 
quite sure, than my lord and my lady at the 
Woodlands,” said Mrs. Price ; ‘don’t you 
remember the day they came home? Mrs. 
Holder says that she and the butler wouldn't 
change for the world: there’s been a change 
of nearly all the other servants, she says, 
and now they’ve got several back that used 
to live with the old lord, and glad enough 
they were to come.” 

“ Yes, indeed, that’s very likely! La! I’ve 
known men and women live on and on with 
the fathers and sons of these real good old 
families till they couldn’t work no longer, and 
then they’ve been taken care of in their old 
age till they died.” 

“I know,” replied Mrs. Price, and then 
ensued an earnest conversation respecting 
the merits and demerits of various families 
in the neighbourhood, savouring always of 
that profound respect with which the resi- 
dents of a small country town or village 
usually speak of what are called by them “ the 
gentry.” 


CHAPTER XX.—AT THE FOUNTAIN. 


A CARRIAGE containing the four young people 
from the rectory with Lillie Danvers was 
slowly ascending the drive which led to the 
terrace at the Woodlands, 

_ Its progress was anxiously watched by a 
little girl who stood on the steps, and who 
presently exclaimed, ‘‘ Aunty Esther, here’s 


The speaker as she stood would have 
formed a striking and by no means unpleasing 
contrast to Dr. Graham’s fairy niece. 

She looked older than her eight years both 
in face and form; her dark eyes sparkled 
with intelligence, her olive complexion looked 
almost fair beneath a profusion of dark ring- 
lets that fell around her shoulders to her 
waist. The round healthy cheek on which 
the thick black eyelashes lay had a deep 
rose tint, and above the tastefully made 
white cambric dress with its pink ribbons 
and lace, the rounded arms and the dimpled 
shoulders were strikingly contrasted with the 
dark glossy curls, 

Aunty Esther made no delay in comply- 
ing with the appeal of her little adopted 
niece. She hastily passed out on the terrace 
from the drawing-room window, followed by 
Lady Felmore. 

The two ladies have changed in some 
respects since we last saw them ; Lady Fel- 
more has acquired a sweet matronly appear- 
ance, which makes her even more attractive, 
and she leads by the hand a beautiful boy 


of four in a blue velvet dress and lace collar, |! 


over which his golden curls fall low. The 
likeness of the little Lord Elverslie to his 
mother is very striking. But the change in 
Esther Auberry, which has been already com- 
mented upon by her cousins with surprise 
and pleasure, is self-evident as she now 
stands on the terrace, holding the hand of 
little Ada. 

She wears a dress of light silk, simple yet 
elegant in style. Her dark hair has no orna- 
ment but a black velvet coronet as then 
worn, witha silver star over the forehead yet 
the change we speak of is not occasioned 
by the absence of a mourning dress. It is 
the face which has changed. 

Though four years have elapsed since we 
last saw her at the Woodlands, she looks 
younger. Lines of sorrow and anxiety have 
disappeared from the forehead. The eyes 
have a bright and even laughing expression, 
and the mouth wears a look of calmness and 
contentment to which Esther had been for 
years astranger. No wonder Lord Felmore 
should exclaim on the first day of her visit 
when she entered the drawing-room dressed 
for dinner, “ Why, Esther, what have you 
done to yourself? you look ten years 
younger.” 

And what had so changed Esther Auberry ? 
She had, like Dr. Graham, found an object 
on which to lavish the wealth of her affec- 
tions; one to be cared for and trained and 





a@ Carriage coming up the drive.” 


cherished, and for whom self was now and 
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then to be sacrificed, and self-control exerted ; 
no wonder Esther Auberry has changed. 

One anxious thought only would obtrude 
itself at times. Would the little child found 
in the road by Lady Felmore on that autumn 
evening be ever claimed either by gipsies or 
its real relatives? This fear she would firmly 
dismiss from her mind, saying to herself,— 

“T will be happy in my present possession 
of this darling child, and should she ever be 
claimed, I will make no change in my will, 
but endure with submission the inevitable 
loss.” 

In olden times, when as a people we were 
less enlightened and more prejudiced, it 
was the custom to sneer and joke at the fact 
that “old maids,” as single ladies were irre- 
verently called, made pets of cats, dogs, and 
other animals. 

Even confirmed bachelors came in for a 
share of this sneering contempt, if it was dis- 
covered that they were kind to or fond of 
animals, and possessed one or more house- 
hold pets. 

As a rule we are less censorious now. 
Thoughtful people trace an effect to its 
cause. Many women who, from choice or 
from some youthful disappointment remain 
|| single, prove their longing for objects on 
|| which to bestow their warm affections by 
becoming the dear maiden aunt to a brother's 
or sister’s children, and in that character are 
loved and cherished in life, and deeply 
mourned when removed by death. 

Others who have no such opportunities 
make pets of animals and birds, creatures 
which may be, and no doubt are inferior to 
man in reason and intellect, yet are capable 
of forming the warmest attachments to those 
who are kind to them. 

Esther Auberry had been more happy in 
making choice of a warm-hearted, intelligent 
child, who returned the affection lavished 
upon her with earnest, clinging love. 

Ada Auberry, as Esther named her adopted 
child, had faults which happily her supposed 
aunt possessed firmness and judgment 
enough to check. These faults will appear 
as our story proceeds. 

While we have been moralizing, the car- 
riage containing the four young people from 
the rectory and Lillie Danvers has been 
slowly moving up the gradual ascent to the 
level drive below the terrace. 

As they drew near, Ada led her aunt to 
the steps of the terrace, exclaiming, — 

“ Look, aunty Esther, it is Lillie Danvers, 
I_can see her pretty hair.” 

But the next moment she drew back as 


the horses stopped. A stranger's face, the 
face of a boy whom she had never before 
seen, appeared at the carriage windows. 

Ada, in the lonely mansion at Leyton Court, 
had no boy companions, and she looked on 
with a grave, demure face as two youths of 
fifteen and seventeen assisted their sisters 
Bertha and Gertrude Cameron to alight. 

But as they all ascended the steps and 
came forward to be greeted with a welcome 
by Lady Felmore, Ada recovered from her 
surprise, and recalling aunt Esther’s teach- 
ings of how little girls should behave, she 
conquered her shyness and allowed herself to 
be introduced by her aunt to the great boys 
who looked at her so earnestly. 

They differed greatly, these rectory boys: 
the elder, Reginald, tall, dark-eyed, and self- 
possessed ; the younger, Arthur, fair, slight, 
and rather delicate in appearance. 

In one respect, however, these boys resem- 
bled each other, and that was in the filial and 
fraternal affection which existed so strongly 
in the family of the rector of Burnsley. 

Among the young people who were assem- 
bled at the Woodlands to celebrate the 
fourth birthday of the young heir, Lord 
Elverslie, was one who is to be a prominent 
character in our story, although he has only 
just completed his thirteenth year. 

Lord Felmore’s sister, the Countess of 
Moreland, on this occasion had brought to 
the Woodlands her two daughters and her 
eldest son, Viscount Raynham, who had just 
returned from Eton for the long vacation. 

Horace, Lord Raynham, when introduced 
to Miss Auberry, wore the round jacket and 
high-crowned hat which distinguishes an 
Etonian. He was tall, and for his age largely 
developed. The short, bright, crisp curls 
were concealed by the hat, but when he re- 
moved it on his introduction to Miss Auberry, 
the chiselled, finely formed features, and the 
close curls parted on his forehead, reminded 
her of the head of the Apollo Belvedere, 
which Lord Byron says “breathes in 
marble.” 

The first luncheon-bell interrupted these 
reflections, and as the young party trooped in 
to prepare for what was to most of them 
dinner, the ladies followed to assist in attend- 
ing to so large a party. 

A large party were indeed assembled at 
the luncheon-table when Esther Auberry led 
in her niece, and the dinner was equal to the 
occasion both in arrangement and profusion, 
and followed by a dessert of fresh autumn 
fruits, which gave general satisfaction. 





In a very few minutes after leaving the 
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table the young people were scattered on the 
lawn in the grounds, accompanied by gover- 
ness or nurse when special care was necessary. 

The heat of an autumn afternoon was 
greatly lessened by a gentle breeze and 
pillowy clouds, which now and then ob- 
structed the sun’s rays. The ladies and 
some of the younger children sat on the 
terrace talking pleasantly and watching the 
young people. 

Slight interruptions to the harmony oc- 
curred now and then by appeals to mamma 
or aunty over some disputed point, but 
general enjoyment and peace seemed to 
prevail. 

One group in whom we are interested, 
consisting of the rector’s four children, Lillie 
Danvers, Ada, and the young lord, had 
disappeared from the lawn, the latter volun- 
teering to show Lillie and Ada the fountain 
and the gold and silver fish. We will leave 
them for a while, to listen to the conversation 
of the three ladies on the terrace. 

“When does the parliamentary session 
end?” asked Miss Auberry. 

“ Next week,” replied Lina. “I thought I 
had better have the children’s garden party 
over before Felmore comes home ; he is sure 
to bring a number of gentlemen with him.” 
You have seen Lillie Danvers before, have 
you not, Louisa ?” 

“ Yes, she is a lovely child, but she has 
nothing of that nobility of appearance which 
your little adopted niece displays, Miss 
Auberry : whose child can she be?” 

“T have little doubt that she is the child 
of gipsies; they are a remarkable people, and 
many amongst their young men and women 
possess as much nobility of presence and 
manner as any of the bluest blood in the 
kingdom.” 

“And with this impression you have made 
your little gipsy an heiress,” replied Lady 
Moreland. 

“No, I have not been influenced by any 
motive beyond the happiness of the child 
which I have learnt to love, and if after all I 
should discover her relatives, it matters not in 
what position, I shall give her up to them,— 
with a pang, it is true, but I shall feel that I 
have done my duty by securing to her an 
income which will enable her to retain the 
position to which I have raised her.” 

“Lina found it impossible to do as you 
have done when she picked up the poor waif 
of humanity by the roadside,” said Lady 
Moreland. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Lady Felmore, “I 


respecting the child had she remained here, 
the servants knew too much.” 

*‘Are those servants with you now?” 
asked Lady Moreland. 

“Not one, excepting the butler, six 
years have gone by since then, and no 
doubt the story has become a myth.” 

“Has the chiid any gipsy propensities ?” 
said Lady Moreland after a pause. 

“TI have discovered none yet,” replied 
Esther ; “ Lina must have eradicated them all 
before I claimed her.” 

“No, indeed I did not, Esther, that was 
already accomplished when Ada came to me, 
if indeed the child ever did inherit such pro- 
pensities. You know I told you that the 
little mite at two years old, who could not 
speak plainly, asked those dear Miss Norths 
with whom I placed her if she might say her 
prayers. The child could even then repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer in lisping accents.” 

We will leave the ladies to discuss the 
possibility or impossibility that gipsies could 
or would teach their child these holy words, 
and join the young people at the fountain. 

Reginald Cameron stood by the basin, 
holding Ada firmly, as mounted on the rim 
she obtained an entire view of the gold and 
silver fish flitting here and there beneath the 
glowing water drops that glittered with all the 
colours of the rainbow in the sunlight. 

“Oh, what pretty colours!” exclaimed 
the child, ‘‘and how beautiful the gold-fish 
are! Aunt Esther has fountains at Leyton 
Manor, but no gold and silver fishes.” 

At this moment a young schoolfellow of 
Reginald’s, who had only just arrived, ap- 
proached the group at the fountain and 
exclaimed,— 

“Why, Regy, old fellow, how are you? 
What’s going on here.” 

Reginald placed Ada gently on the ground, 
and turned eagerly to greet his friend. 

“‘ Amusing the juveniles,” he replied : “ Ada 

Auberry and my youngest sister Gerty ; 
they have not risen high enough in the world 
yet to examine the gold-fish without difficulty. 
When did you arrive?” he added, as the two 
tall youths of seventeen turned away from 
the rest and sauntered towards the house. 
“TJ arrived at the end of the lane leading 
to the park gates by coach an hour ago, and 
I’ve been walking, I believe, ever since, 
awfully uphill all the way, and no mistake.” 

“You’ve missed the luncheon,” said 
Reginald. 

“Oh yes, I know, but that does not 
trouble, the governor and the mater are 





know I could not have carried out my wishes 








coming to dinner, and I suppose I’m con- 
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sidered old enough to join the elders at 
seven o'clock.” 

“So am I,” replied Reginald, laughing, 
“and one or two other fellows here who 
consider themselves beyond the age of child- 
hood.” 

“‘ Well, we are not children at seventeen, 
old fellow, so don’t you imagine it, espe- 
cially such a great tall youngster as you.” 

Meanwhile a little discussion was taking 
place among the “ children ” these assumers 
of manhood had left at the fountain. 

Ada, whose dignity felt hurt at being so 
summarily lowered to the ground and de- 
serted by her champion, stood pouting where 
he had left her, while angry tears rose in her 
eyes. Bertha Cameron saw the coming 
storm, and turning to the others she said 
pleasantly, ‘‘ Come, Lillie and Ada, we’ll go 
and have a game at hide-and-seek in the 
shrubbery ; there are such capital places to 
hide, where no one could find you.” 

Lillie Danvers and Gerty Cameron eagerly 
agreed to this proposal, as well as Arthur 
and the young Lord Raynham. But Ada 
stood unmoved. 

“Won’t you come, Ada?” asked Bertha. 

“ No,” she replied, “ I want to look at the 
gold-fish again. Can’t you lift me up, 
Arthur?” 

“No, I’m sure he can’t, he’s not strong 
And as 
the young lord spoke he stooped to raise 
the little girl in his arms. 

Arthur Cameron was piqued at being so 
unceremoniously set aside, and his mortified 
pride at the consciousness that the boy nearly 
two years his junior far excelled him in 
size and strength made him exclaim,— 

“ You will let her fall, Raynham, she is too 
heavy for a fellow like you, and I am sure 
Miss Auberry wouldn’t like her to sit on the 
rim of the basin ; you’ll fall in, Ada ;” and as 
he spoke he attempted to remove her from 
the dangerous position in which she had been 
placed by the young lord. 

“Oh, Arthur! Arthur! don’t interfere,” 
exclaimed Bertha, the elder sister and the 
little woman of the family. “ Please take 
Ada down, Lord Raynham,” she said, “1 
am sure it is a very dangerous place for her.” 

‘“‘ No, it isn’t, I like to be here; go away, 
Arthur.” 

Perhaps the young lord might have been 
influenced by the prim yet earnest request 
of Bertha, who, on occasions, could be very 
stately, but Arthur's jealous indignation over- 
mastered him. 

“She shan’t sit there,” he exclaimed, 


roused to passionate interference by the calm 
yet haughty look of determination on the 
handsome face of the young lord. “You 
know you can scarcely hold her; you must 
come down, Ada; andashe spoke he advanced 
to the child, and placed his arms round her 
to lift her down. Rather surprised at this 
daring opposition, the youth for a moment 
stood irresolute, but before he could raise his 
strong arm to swing back his slight opponent, 
Ada had taken the initiative. As Arthur 
touched her she threw off his arms, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Twill sit here; go away, Arthur; you 
shan’t take me down.” 

But the struggle was fatal. The effort 
she made to release herself might not have 
resulted as it did, had not the young 
lord in his indignation relinquished his hold 
of Ada’s frock at the same moment, that he 
might pull away the puny youth who dared to 
interfere with him. 

Poor little Ada, overpowered by her own 
struggles, and losing at the same time the 
supporting hand of the youth, lost her balance 
and fell into the water. 

The screams of the young girls as they ran 
in terror towards the lawn for help paralyzed 
the efforts of Arthur and the young lord 
as they tried to climb the high wall which sur- 
rounded the fountain, and pull her out of the 
water. It wasscarcely deep enough to drown 
the child if she had possessed strength enough 
to resist the stream which poured down upon 
her, and even the curved and slippery sides 
of the basin permitted no ground for her feet 
if she could have raised herself upon them. 

Of all this the boys, who in terror and 
alarm were making frantic and useless efforts 
to save the child from the consequences of 
their own folly, knew nothing. They only 
supposed she would be drowned. 

And even such a result might have ensued, 
had not a stronger deliverer made his appear- 
ance. Reginald Cameron was returning to 
the fountain after showing his friend a short 
cut to the terrace. He felt half regretful for 
having so hurriedly deprived little Ada of 
the sight she so much enjoyed, and was has- 
tening back to lift her again on the rim of 
the basin. 

He had nearly reached the spot when sud- 
den screams made him rush forward in 
alarm, meeting his sisters and Lillie Danvers, 
who scarcely paused to say as they passed 
him,— 

“Regy! oh! Regy! quick, quick ! Ada will 
be drowned! she’s in the water of the 





fountain ! ” 
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With almost a bound he completed the 
distance, and leaped over the wall into the 
basin. 

Ada, exhausted with her struggles to gain 
a footing, had given way to the power of the 
falling water drops, and now lay, as poor 
Reginald thought, lifeless at the bottom. 

To stand was impossible ; he sunk on his 
knees in the water, which did not reach to 
his shoulders, and seizing the child’s clothes, 
raised her head above it, and supported 
her in his arms. Then he shouted out,— 

“Run, you two fellows, get a ladder, and 
some of the mento help me; I am holding 
her head above water, but I cannot lift her 
over the wall.” 

Conscious of their own misconduct, the 
boys turned hastily to obey, but Bertha and 
Lillie had spread the alarm as they ran. 

One of the gardeners near at hand had 
heard the cry summoning help ; he procured 
ropes and a ladder, while another stopped 
the waterworks, and in a few minutes Miss 
Auberry’s adopted child was placed in the 
gardener’s arms, pale, dripping, and although 
not drowned, almost frightened to death. 

By this time the news had reached the 
house, and before the man carrying his wet 
burden arrived at the lawn, he was met by 





Miss Auberry and the other ladies, accom- 
panied by a crowd of excited children, who 
shrunk back in dismay at Ada’s appearance. 

Miss Auberry was in advance, but although 
under strong self-control, her pale lips re- 
fused to utter the question which her fears 
suggested, 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” exclaimed 
the man as he drew near enough tobe heard ; | 
“the little lady is all right, only wet and 
frightened, that’s all.” 

“ Thank God,” were Esther’s words, as she 
turned to follow the man to the house, where 
she found everything provided for the recep- || 
tion of the little one. 
and all the necessary et-ceteras in such cases || 
to prevent cold or other consequences ; and || 
in less than an hour Miss Auberry had the || 
satisfaction of seeing the little girl fall into a || 
calm and peaceful sleep. 1] 

Meanwhile a great commotion was excited, 
and rigid inquiries were about to be made 
as to the cause of the accident. 

Reginald’s timely efforts, which had no 
doubt saved the child’s life, were readily 
explained in his absence, for Lady Felmore | 
had hastily sent him to his room to remove || 
his wet clothing. But the question how did || 
Ada get into the water remained unanswered. 


WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


‘* Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him : 


but weep for him that goeth away: for he shall 


return no more, nor see his native country.” —JER. xxii. Io. 


“Weep ye not for the dead,”—the young, 
the loved, the fair, , 

Or deem the burden of your loss, is more 
than ye can bear. 

Ye watched beside the dying couch, and 
canght the last faint sigh, 


“Weep ye not forthe dead.” But rather 


weep for him 
Who sadly for the last time sees his native 
cliffs grow dim ; | 
He has bade adieu to each dear face, and | 
will return no more 


The whispered parting words of life, and | To the sorrowing ones he has left behind on 


closed the darkened eye; 


that familiar shore ; 


Ye saw the ransomed spirit freed, the final | For the swelling sail of the stately ship, as it 


conflict cease, 


speeds on the crested wave, 


And pangs of mortal anguish yield to| Is the only shadow that shall fall upon his 


heayen’s eternal peace, 


Weep ye not for the dead.” 
locks of grey, 

And the laughing child in its early bloom 

» alike have passed away. 

The form that graced your happy home in 
the flush of beauty bright, 

And the sunny smile that shed around its 
beam of gladdening light ; 

And the heart’s wild dream of loving, and 
the cherished, and the lone, 

Have faded as the morning’s dew, and earth 
received its own. 

¢. 





ocean grave. 


The old with | « Weep ye not for the dead,”—such tears are 


shed in vain ; 


| Ye know that in a better land ye yet will 


meet again. 

Earth shall restore the loved and lost, and 
the mighty sounding deep 

Shall give back those who calmly now in its 
hidden chambers sleep 

To dwell for ever near God’s throne, in the 
mansions of the blest, 

“Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” KATE WooD. 
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